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Buddy to His Dad 


DEAR Dap—Thanks, Dad, for rescuing 
me from being a dyed-in-the-wool bigot on 
the subject of politics. Four issues of The 
Independent, to which you subscribed for 
me, cured me of taking pride in being a 
staunch Democrat. I still am a Democrat, 
but thanks to The Independent’s poltcy of 
giving authoritative articles on what the 
different parties stand for, I am getting 
some real thoughts back of my opinions. 

You have done some mighty clever 
maneuvering, Dad, to keep your son and 
heir from making a fool of himself and 
from growing to be one and I can see that 
sending me The Independent was just an- 
other of your well thought out schemes to 
help me to find myself. In fact it was a 
master stroke. 

I like the magazine immensely, Dad, and 
I find it a well balanced mental meal. It 
has already given me poise in discussions 
of the questions of the day with other boys 
at college. I feel broadened, and Europe 
and our international problems are not as 
remote as they were before I started to 
read it. I wish I could get as much out of 
an hour’s grind at mathematics as I do 
out of my delightful hour with The Inde- 
pendent. 

It is going to do for me all that you in- 
tended it should, because like you, dear old 
Dad, it gets its message over without 
preaching. 

Again thanks, and always affectionately, 

Buppy 


Remarkable Remarks 


Mary Pickrorp FairsBANKS—Married 
life is an art. 


Roy K. Movutton—They will soon be 
selling carrots by the karat. 


Mrs. CALVIN CooLipGE—I haven't given 
Washington one little thought. 


MEREDITH NiIcHOLAS—America’s need 
for leadership was never greater than now. 


Mrs. WarREN G. Harpinc—A man to 
succeed must be well fed and well groomed. 


Witt1AmM Harp—How can people vote 
classlessly when they do nothing else class- 
lessly ? 


Jos Hepces—If any candidate asks 
“May I not?’ we will say with emphasis 
“You may not.” 


Pror. JOHN ErskineE—Kill off every 
known and suspected poet, and there will 


be as many as ever after a generation or 
two. 


Rev. GEorRGE CHALMERS RICHMOND— 
The Democratic party has sold out to those 
forces in American life which face moral 
ruin and spiritual isolation. 


JOHN BurroucHs—I did something the 
other day that I had never done before 
or seen done. I carried a live skunk by the 
tail, and there was “nothing doing” as 
the boys say. , 


Lina CAVALIERI—Boiled fresh beans, 
mashed with a potato masher to the con- 
sistency of a thick soup, and applied to 
the skin for several nights, have cured ordi- 
nary freckles with ease. 
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Pebbles 


Boss—Why were you late this morning? 

Office Boy—My clock pointed with pride 
instead of viewing with alarm.—New York 
Sun, 


“I always sleep with my gloves on. That 
is what makes my hands so soft.” 

“H’m, I suppose you sleep with your hat 
on also?’—Boys’ Life. 


As we go to press news reaches us to 
the effect that a Sinn Fein paper is giving 
away a paper pattern of the latest bomb 
with each copy.—Passing Show. 


He—Here comes a friend of mine. He's 
a human dynamo. 

She—Really? 

He—Yes, everything he has on is 
charged.—Electrical Experimenter. 


The little girl had the little hen fast and 
was trying to bring her head close to the 
ground. “What might you be trying to 
do?” exclaimed her father, coming upon the 
small girl in the garden. 

“I’m trying to make this hen say her 
prayers.” 

“Well,” said the parent sadly, 
she’ll say: 
Opinion, 


“T hope 
‘Now I lay me.’ ”—London 


Young John was late in attending Sun- 
day school that particular Sunday and the 
minister inquired the cause. 

“I was going fishing, but my father 
wouldn’t let me,” announced the lad. 

“That’s the right kind of a father to 
have. Did he tell you the reason why you 
should not go fishing on the Sabbath?’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied John; “there wasn’t 
bait enough for two.’—New York Globe. 


A lady who kept a little curly poodle lost 
her pet, and called on the police to find it. 
The next day one of the force came around 
with the dog, very wet and dirty. The lady 
was overjoyed, and asked a number of silly 
questions—among others: 

“Where did you find my sweet, dear lit- 
tle darling?” 


“Why, ma’am,” said the officer, “a fellow 


-had him tied to a pole and was washing 


windows with him!’—-Electrical Evxperi- 
menter. 


A suburban housewife relates overhear- 
ing this conversation between her Cape girl 
and the one next door: 

“How are you, Katje?”’ 

“I’m well; I like my yob. We got cre- 
mated cellar, cemetery plumbing, elastic 
lights and a hoosit.” 

“What's a ‘hoosit,” Katje?”’ 

“Oh, a bell rings. You put a thing to 
your ear and say ‘Hello,’ and then some 
says ‘Hello,’ and you say ‘Hoosit.’”— 
Johannesburg (South Africa) Times. 


The maid-of-all-work in the service of a 
Pottsville family, the members whereof are 
not on the most amicable terms, recently 
tendered her resignation, much to the dis- 
tress of the lady of the house, who was 
loath to part with so excellent a servant. 

“So you are going to leave us?’ asked 
the mistress, sadly. ““What’s the matter, 
Mary? Haven’t we always treated you like 
one of the family ?” 

“Yis, mum,” said Mary, * ‘an’ I’ve sthood 
it as long as I’m goin’ to!”—Ezchange. 
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Oratory such as the ancients never 
dreamed of—word-power of a new sort! 
In the politics of today the Mimeograph 
is performing many remarkable func- 
tions. From out of its flying wheels are 
coming the hot messages of the hour— 


to conventions, to delegates, helpers, voters. 
Because it is the speediest and most expedient means 
of getting important communications into the hands 
of many, it commands a multitude such as no Demos- 


















































thenes ever swayed. Within an hour it delivers five 
thousand well printed copies of any typewritten sheet. 
Diagrams, drawings, etc. are easily duplicated in the 
same operation. Throughout the world, business and 


educational institutions are finding it a quick means of cut- 
ting costs and increasing efficiency. Why not get our booklet 
*‘E-8”’ today? A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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How the Republican Nominee for the Presidency 


Looks to His 


Neighbors 


in Marion 


By Charles Clement Fisher 


N writing Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 
Irving found it necessary to begin with the crea- 
tion of this globe; and after an exhaustive survey 
of all the learned authorities, ancient and modern, 
sacred and profane, he reached the conservative con- 
clusion that it had been created and consists of land 
and water. But for a brief sketch of the early years of 
Warren G. Harding it seems safe to accept the record 
of the family Bible that his birth took place on Novem- 
ber 2, 1865. This is a date in his calendar marked with 
a white stone; for on its anniversary, six years ago, he 
was elected to the United States Senate, and this year 
on the same date will be decided his presidential fate. 

Senator Harding is of Scottish descent on the father’s 
side; while his mother furnished some of that Dutch 
blood of which the Roosevelts are so justly proud. For 
our purpose it is enough to say that he is a thoro 
American, a typical American—no alien blood for sev- 
eral generations, no foreign education, not a single ab- 
normal element in his composition. 

Yet if there is apparently nothing unusual in their 
inheritance the family as a whole 
have somehow developed personali- 
ties quite our of the ordinary. Each 
one of the present generation is dis- 
tinguished not only by strength of 













character and winning personal charm, but also by a 
rare idealism. To those who know the family well Sena- 
tor Harding’s eminent position seems a fortunate recog- 
nition of ability rather than an anomaly. 

He was born on the farm of his maternal grandfather 
in Morrow County, Ohio, and the environment of his 
childhood was precisely like that of thousands of other 
boys of the same age growing up in the country. He 
enjoyed not a single external advantage; for his father, 
marrying shortly after his discharge from the Union 
army, found the fees of a country doctor to afford a 
meager support for a rapidly increasing family. Plain 
living was their necessity, high thinking their privilege. 
Warren evidently made the best of both. Just like other 
boys he worked when he had to work, went to school 
when sent (except on circus days) and learned all kinds 
of sports. Of these his favorite was swimming, which he 
justifies on the ground that he is a Baptist. 

But if his surroundings were ordinary, this boy 
quickly began to distinguish himself from his fellows. 
He was both precocious and enterprizing. At eighteen 
he was graduated from a small col- 
lege, at Iberia, Ohio. And before 
seriously beginning his beloved pro- 
fession of journalism he had been an 
amateur editor, a house-painter, a 





























© Keystone View 


Senator Harding loved his mother. As long as she lived, he took a bouquet of flowers and went to call on her every Sunday 
morning. Linked with her in his boyhood memories are the church which he attended at Corsica (left) and the farm of his 
maternal grandfather in Morrow County, where he was born 
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way he could. And for a dreary period Friday night 
often found the Saturday payroll dependent upon an 
appeal to fortune. There be those who accuse him of 
having a poker-eye, but perhaps this has been no defect 
in his equipment for life. 

How insignificant this property was can best be 
shown by the testimony of Warwick, his former lieu- 
tenant, now an editor of the Toledo Blade, who relates 
how, after the parade celebrating Cleveland’s election 
three friends went into a restaurant to revive their ex- 
hausted bodies and minds. Harding proposed, “Jack, 


-let’s buy the Marion Daily Star.” “If we do,” I asked, 


“who’s going to pay for these oysters?” 

When Harding at the age of sophomores in college 
assumed this responsibility, Marion was a village of 
about four thousand, and the newspaper atmosphere 
was filled to the point of saturation by two party organs 
which played hideous discords in their personal attacks 
on each other and developed notes of harmony only 
after they discovered the necessity of joining in a duet 
to drown the piping of the infant rival. In six years of 
struggle the editor had advanced enough to 
marry and to build the comfortable home to 











© Underwood 
& Underwood 
When the pro- 
prietor of the 
Marion Star ran 
over broken 
glass or a tack, 
and punctured 
one of his tires, 
he used to take 
his wheel to this 
Mr. Keeler in 
Marion to have 
it mended 








which was afterward added the spacious porch 
destined to become famous by its reception of 
distinguished visitors. Mrs. Harding applied her 
inherited talent for business with such zeal and 
industry that she became a material factor in 
the financial growth of their newspaper. 
Harding’s success as a publisher and editor 
has been due to no mere chance, but rather to 
qualities which characterize his career. During 
the early years of this enterprize “there were 
many hard days and long nights in the old Star 
office. But thru them all Harding was in and out 
among the workers, one of them, and with a 








. © Keystone View 
broom-maker, 

a fire insur- 
ance agent, a 
typesetter, a 
musician and a law student. He was as expert with his 
hands as he was eager in his mind. His constant desire 
was not merely to see or to hear some new thing, but 
also to do it. And while still in school he experienced 
the rapture and anguish of an ardent love. 

When Warren was under nineteen he had some dif- 
ferences with his partner in insurance and went to 
Chicago (his first visit) to see his uncle, Mr. A. J. 
Harding, western manager of The Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, with the hope of retaining 
the local agency of that company. He was taken to his 
uncle’s home and treated so kindly that next day he 
tried to show appreciation by inviting his young cousin 
to lunch at a restaurant. Those were the days when the 
Palmer House was furnishing a room and four meals 
of delicious food for three dollars. The appetite of the 
boys was 100 per cent efficient and there was nothing 
mean about the host. He was appalled at the discovery 
that the waiter’s check exhausted his only five-dollar 
bill, but never lost his nerve. Being too proud, of course, 
to borrow from his guest, after their parting he walked 
to the Dearborn station and practiced watchful wait- 
ing until he finally spied an Erie conductor who lived 
in Marion. This official, obeying his heart instead of 
his conscience, returned the penniless adventurer to his 
home without money and without price. The Erie was 
so used to being robbed that this little sting never 
touched it. 

In 1885 his father bought the Marion Daily Star by 
the simple process of trading in a vacant lot and assum- 
ing the debts, which Warren was left to pay the best 


Idealism, as well as will power, characterize the 

members of the present generation of Hardings. In 

Corsica, Ohio, live Loren Harding, left, and Amos 
Harding, cousins of the Presidential nominee 


sense of humor that shortened the hours. Most 
of the way in the early days the traveling was 
up-hill, but thru all the rough stuff of disap- 
pointment W. G. kept his head up and face 
toward success.” And when success was won 
it meant 
notonly 
growth in 
the paper 
but also de- 
velopment 
in the ex- 
ecutive in- 
stincts of 
the man- 
ager. His 
associates 
were al- 
ways asked 
to say they 
worked 
“with him” 
rather than 
“for him”; 
and gradu- 
ally they 
assumed 
such share 
in the man- 
agement 

















as to “car- 





ry on” with © Underwood 4 Underwood 

complete Not a single advantage not possessed by these 
- [Con- Youngsters did Senator Harding enjoy as a boy. 

one He worked when he had to work, went to‘school 

tinued O” when he was sent, except on circus days, and 

page 224 loved to go swimming 
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If You Were an Immigrant 


An Italian Message to the American People 


By Captain Alessandro Sapelli 


Captain Sapelli is the former director of the Italian Bureau on Public Information in the United States and he knows in- 
timately the various phases of Italo-American affairs. In “Americans by Choice,” a book to be published shortly by the 
War Recerds Publishing Company, he develops further his contribution to the pressing problem of Americanization 





ECENTLY Frederick 

A. Wallis, Commis- 

sioner of Immigra- 

tion, after spending a 
night among the immigrants 
at Ellis Island and subjecting 
himself for several hours to 
all the annoyances, delays and 
downright physical incon- 
veniences which the immi- 
grant must put up with when 
he comes to these _ shores, 
made a brief statement, 
which, in its simplicity, em- 
bodies a significant lesson and 
points out a great truth which 
most of us know but few of us 
practise, 

“It is highly important for 
us of the immigration service 
and those working with 
us... ,” Commissioner Wal- 
lis said, “to make as good an 
impression as possible on the 








_ | streams which hundreds of 
ships are pouring onto our 
shores consist of men who 
some day will become flesh of 
our flesh, to the benefit of the 
nation; that they are virgin 
ground ready to fecundate the 
seed scattered upon it— 
ground on which many of us 
unwittingly sow hatred in- 
stead of love. 

Economists and employers 
of labor admit that the great 
tide of immigration which 
came to this country from 
about 1890 to the outbreak of 
the war, by furnishing an ade- 
quate labor supply, made pos- 
sible the development of 
America’s mineral wealth and 
the expansion of her indus- 
tries, yet even among such 
keen observers as Dr. Jere- 
miah W. Jenks and Mr. W. 








incoming workers. That is the © Underwood & Underwood 


very starting point of curing These Italian reservists, who had lived and worked in 
America, all wanted to come back to this country as 
soon as their service with the Italian army was over ment of southern and eastern 


the country of anti-American- 
ism and Bolshevism.” ; 

Speaking in general terms, we must admit that any 
American who goes to Europe is received everywhere 
with marked attention. It seems as if the people of 
Europe look upon those who come from across the ocean 
as more venturesome, bolder brothers who return to 
the old family after a long absence, strengthened by a 
vaster experience, with a broader vision of life, and 
called back by an indistinct, indefinable feeling of nos- 
talgia. And if any American, no matter where or when 
born, visits Europe he finds there places and people to 
whom he is peculiarly attracted for no apparent reason; 
he feels as if there were awakened in him reminiscences 
of things never seen, perhaps, but always remembered; 
he experiences emotions which, though unjustifiable are 
nevertheless acute. It is true that many of the ideas, 
usages and customs may seem antiquated to Ameri- 
cans and at variance with theirs. They may perhaps 
feel that those people beyond the sea are bound to old 
traditions and almost suffocated by them, but neverthe- 
less they try to justify and understand them. 

Why is it then that so many Americans greet those 
who come to their shores much as a porcupine greets 
its enemies? They stand on the defensive, with bristles 
erect, as if a thousand dangers threatened them, and 
then, after a while, they adopt an offended attitude be- 
cause the newcomer does not approach that bristling 
barrier in an attempt to overcome that hostility, which 
he knows he has not provoked and which cannot be ex- 
plained except as a manifestation of blind egoism. 

In fact, only blind egoism can make us forget that 
we too, prompted by diverse motives, came to these 
shores in search of fortune or of peace; only blind 
egoism can hinder us from seeing that the immigrant 


Jett Lauck the fear persists 
that “the extensive employ- 


Europeans has seriously af- 
fected the native American and the older immi- 
grant employees from Great Britain and northern 
Europe by causing displacements and by retarding ad- 
vancement in rates of pay and improvements in condi- 
tions of employment.” It is this fear, that the immi- 
grant from southern Europe may lower the standard 
of living, that accounts for much of the recent hos- 
tility displayed toward him, but if it is true, as we 
must all admit, that this immigrant from southern 
Europe has stimulated production and the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the country, we are 
confronted by this dilemma: Is it more beneficial for 
the nation to attain remarkable industrial growth rap- 
idly, perhaps even at the cost of holding back systematic 
wage increases, or is it preferable to retard this indus- 
trial growth in order to insure higher wages to “native 
Americans and older immigrant employees from Great 
Britain and northern Europe’? 

The reply is self-evident. First of all, because the in- 
dustrial development of the country benefits the entire 
nation. Furthermore this industrial expansion offers 
a broader field of opportunity to the “immigrant from 
Great Britain and northern Europe,” who has greater 
technical ability and broader industrial experience, to 
assume directive and executive duties, which he would 
not have were it not for the new immigrant who as- 
sumes the more menial labors. In addition, despite the 
retarding influence on wage increases alleged to be 
due to this labor from southern Europe, wages have 
increased. If, during some periods, the increase has not 
been sufficiently rapid, the fault lies in equal measure 
with labor speculators, who have taken advantage of 
the ignorance and need of the [Continued on page 223 
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Let’s Give ’Em All a Fair Start 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 


By. Julia C. Lathrop 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 

















Incernatwne 


In comparison with European starvation American children such as these appear well off. But we have only 
begun the child welfare work that is necessary if the United States is to progress normally 


TRAVELER who has spent a few months in 

Central Europe must feel startled upon re- 

turning to the United States by the difference 

between the lavish standards of ordinary com- 
fort here and the depths of wretched poverty in which 
millions of families are existing there. 

One thinks of our per capita wealth—greater than 
that of any other country—of the unexhausted plains 
of the middle west against worn lands whose costly 
tillage requires great skill and labor and which must 
support populations five to ten times as dense as the 
population of the United States; of our prospering in- 
dustries and of all their empty idle factories, of the 
war-cheapened money which cannot be stretched to buy 
the needed products of our workshops. 

The traveler dines well at the best hotels in half a 
dozen countries for a price of vast extravagance if 
kronen retained their old value, but trivial when it re- 
quires from fifty to two hundred to make a dollar. And 
this cheapened money which is so oppressively costly 
to the inhabitants, and which makes it possible for the 
American to live almost for nothing, exists at a time 
when great expenditures are needed for rehabilitating 
each country’s social and economic life and for no more 
imperative item of expenditure than the protection of 
children. In short, the traveler comes home well under- 
standing what Sir Bernard Mallet had in mind when 
he said to the Royal Statistical Society that “Financial 
and economic conditions after the war will have quite 
as much to say to the welfare of the community as any 
such measures as might come within the province of a 
Ministry of Health.” Sir Bernard might well have add- 
ed the Ministries of Social Welfare, of Education, of 
every portfolio which stands for activities directly con- 
serving human life. 

These economic contrasts between ourselves and Cen- 
tral Europe breed no complacency—rather they compel 
an uncomfortable self-examination when considered in 
their bearing on child welfare in this country. 

Is the United States doing what its unapproached re- 
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sources permit for its children? Do we realize that child 
welfare no longer can be dismissed as a mere philan- 
thropy, but that it must be recognized as a serious con- 
cern of statecraft? Every country in Europe knows this 
only too well. 

How do we stand in the United States? There are two 
great divisions of the efforts to promote child welfare: 

1. The activities for children who are dependent, de- 
linquent and defective to use the conventional words 
which describe children for whom in some form 
parental protection is lacking, or whom Nature herself 
has defrauded. 

2. The activities for normal children with normal 
homes and parents. 

The United States has dependent children filling many 
institutions, or boarded out in a comparatively small 
number of cases—wayward children who appeared be- 
fore our courts in 1918 to the estimated number of 
175,000; feeble-minded children crowded into all the 
institutions for the feeble-minded, altho not one state 
in the Republic takes care of all the feeble-minded who 
need its protection. Perhaps 500,000 is a conservative 
estimate of the number of children receiving some form 
of support or supervision from the public. Whether this 
estimate is sound or not, it appears certain that the 
total does not decrease and that the cost of care does not 
lessen, but that there is a constant slipping down from 
the level of family independence which thrusts new 
children into dependency—or pushes them out into de- 
linquency. 

Indisputably many dependent children and many de- 
linquent children ultimately rise to the normal social 
level. But it is equally indisputable that most of our 
charities have been able to perform but a negative 
service to the whole body politic and perhaps that is all 
that should be asked. 

How then shall we approach constructively the care 
of this great number? Social workers and modern so- 
cial economists agree that most of these children come 
from poor families where incomes are too low for decent 
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living even if parents are industrious— 
fathers are dead and mothers are strug- 
gling with the impossible—trying to earn 
the living and “mother” the children at the 
same time—or mothers are dead and there 
is no “mothering.” 

Space cannot be taken for statistics and 
proofs, but they exist and are convincing. 
For a great proportion of this half million 
army, the true remedy is direct and practi- 
cal. Two words give the recipe—Abolish 
Poverty. A simple remedy, but slow in ac- 
tion. Yet not hopeless. There are signs of 
speeding up. 

Poverty is not static, it cannot be de- 
fined in permanent terms of money. Per- 
haps no better gauge has been found than 
that drawn from the infant mortality sta- 
tistics obtained in nine cities, which show 
that as the income drops from a decent 
standard of comfort, the infant mortality 
rate rises, until when the income is cut in 
two the infant mortality rate is doubled. 

One companion of poverty chargeable 
with a share in all the consequences to chil- 
dren suggested above and many others more 
insidiously harmful are destroyed by pro- 
hibition. Obvious results are already seen 
in greater family stability and comfort. 
And if alcoholism in parents is responsible for any con- 
siderable share of the mental and physical deteriora- 
tion in offspring assigned to it by reliable authorities, 
another generation will exhibit a genuine shrinkage in 
the numbers of mental defectives. 

But when we turn from the discouraging aspect of 
injured childhood which our institutions and courts 
present to the consideration of that one-third of our 
population under sixteen—the 30,000,000 children who 
are the stuff out of which the nation’s future must be 
made—we realize first that their numbers contain not 
only the half million or so who are especially handi- 
capped or out of the running, but that of necessity many 
more must have been somewhat injured or their chances 
in life reduced by the causes to which the most unfortu- 
nate have succumbed. And we suddenly see that the 
surest way to lessen the problems of dependency and 
delinquency and defect must be to strengthen the whole 
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© Keystone View 
The Hoover mission has been feeding 
100,000 boys and girls a day in Vienna. 
President Seitz of the Austrian re- 
public is inspecting one youngster’s 
rations: a plate of cooked rice and a 
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The one remedy for dependent and delinquent children, says 

Miss Lathrop, is summed up in two words, “Abolish Poverty.” 

This tenement in Vienna suggests the conditions that the whole 

world must contend with now if we are to save the future 
generations 
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fabric of the child popula- 
tion, so as to increase not 
only physical but mental 
and moral vigor, in short 
the power of resistance. 

When we look at our 30,- 
000,000 as a whole we are 
faced with signs of a social 
wastage which we all know 
is preventable, but to which 
we do not pay much atten- 
tion because it is not new 
and its discussion is neith- 
er cheerful nor far away 
enough to be picturesque. 

Thus, tho we know that 
infant mortality rates are 
a sign of the state of social 
well-being, we are not. na- 
tionally excited to learn 
that ten civilized countries 
have a better rate than the 
United States. Strangely 
indeed we are still less 
aroused to learn that in 
fourteen civilized countries 
the deaths of mothers in 
childbirth are less than in 
the United States. A few 
individuals are working to make the nation understand 
the need—a handful of public health nurses and social 
workers are helping in the rural areas where there 
should be thousands. A few devoted physicians regard 
these matters seriously, but the general public is in- 
different. 

We talked for a few months excitedly about our dis- 
graceful illiteracy rate when the army draft revealed 
it afresh, and some of us insisted upon linking it with 
the lack of “Americanism,” which is only too true, but 
in quite another sense than was intended, for this il- 
literacy of ours is two-thirds of it among those of pure 
American parentage, while the most literate group the 
census shows are the children of the foreign born—a 
proof that immigrants really mean what they say when 
they insist that they come over to give the children a 
better chance. We are producing now illiteracy on the 
fields where American children work instead of going 
to school, for the great areas of rural child labor and 
of illiteracy are identical. 

What have we done since the war ceased to cure this 
ugly inverted Americanism? It requires nation-wide 
expenditures for schools fitted for adults and for chil- 
dren. They have not been made. 

Our schools need better buildings and equipment, 
more teachers, better trained and better paid. Especial- 
ly do our rural schools need improvement. Unless rural 
schools are made adequate, we shall increase steadily 
our illiteracy and near-illiteracy, whatever regulations 
we make at Ellis Island. 

But all this costs money? Will we pay? 

The welfare of all children requires the same essen- 
tials—first and all-important—good wise parents, with 
fathers’ earnings to provide a fair standard of family 
life, then decent food and clothing, proper housing, a 
true education, opportunity for clean, active recreation. 
All these are needed to give a fair start. 

The standards here slightly indicated were set forth 
in detail in the series of Child Welfare Conferences of 
May, 1919, to which representatives came from various 
allied countries. They expressed with conviction, born 
of their war experiences, the [Continued on page 226 
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aster Workshops of America 


A Series of Monthly Articles Written from a First Hand Survey 
of Big Business Enterprizes That Have Given the United States 
the Name of the Foremost Industrial Nation of the World 





Irenée du Pont, younger brother of 

Pierre, was recently elected president 

of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Delaware 


HE chemist of today is the conqueror of to- 

morrow. If, before the Great War, the chemists 

of the Allies had been superior in number and 

skill to the chemists of Germany, there would 
have been no airplane or submarine attacks, no devas- 
tation by poison bullets or poison gas, no lingering 
deaths by thousands of Allied soldiers for lack of the 
proper care. 

The beauty of the chemical arsenal is that, during 
peace, it may be devoted to great industrial pursuits 
and the winning of the trade war that America hopes 
to win thruout the world; but, on the approach of war, 
it may be suddenly transformed into a combination of 
munition factory, hospital and drug house, army equip- 
ment store, observation tower, communication center 
and supply base. 

Germany spent fifty years learning how to lead the 
world in the discovery, manufacture and sale of dyes, 
drugs, various chemical compounds, In less than fifty 
months America took first place away from Germany, 
and is now producing 90 per cent of the staple dyes and 
derivatives needed by America. The du Ponts went fur- 
ther. Believing that a calamity is only a concealed op- 
portunity, they learned a patriotic lesson from the 
calamity of war, and proceeded to found the first na- 
tional chemical industry, self-contained and self-per- 
petuating, using American raw materials in the hands 
of American workers and the ownership of American 
capitalists, for the preservation of American lives, in- 
stitutions and ideals, in war as in peace. Let us note a 
few results of, and reasons for, this patriotic business 
adventure, which has, by the way, cost the du Ponts 
over $20,000,000. What are they doing, and why are 
the deeds of national importance? 

First, the du Ponts are training and organizing an 
expert corps, probably the largest and finest in the 
world, of research men and technical authorities, who 
could, in time of danger, make this country virtually 
attack-proof by means of huge quantities of chemical 
munitions of war. Lieutenant Colonel Amos A. Fries, 
lately chief of the Chemical Warfare Service of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, deems the presence of 
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(,unpowder 


for Peace 


Some reasons for over 
a hundred years of 
du Pont success 


By Edward Earle Purinton 





Pierre S. du Pont, former president 
and now chairman of the board of 
directors. The management of the 
du Pont plant has never left the family 


such a body of great industrial chemists as vital to the 
protection of a country as a trained military force. Al- 
ready France, England, other Allied countries, have 
passed laws forbidding the entrance of German dyes 
on a competitive commercial basis; partly to keep 
Germany from regaining the dye monopoly, partly to 
encourage native manufacturers to educate and re- 
ward chemical talent for emergency use. The Great 
War showed that, hereafter, the second line of defense 
of any land will be the trained reserve of chemists; and 
the larger the reserve, the better for the country. 

Second, the du Ponts are maintaining a peace-time 
factory capable of turning out, on short notice, all the 
high explosives needed by any army the nation could 
raise, including poison gases more deadly than those of 
Germany, and unlimited supplies of medicinal aids to 
the imperative surgery of war. Chemistry has a muta- 
bility like magic. When, for instance, you treat picric 
acid a certain way, you get for your product a com- 
mercial dyestuff; when you treat it another way, you 
get a high explosive ready to aim at a foe. It 
was natural and economical for the du Pont house, 
which manufactured more than 40 per cent of all the 
explosives used by the Allies, to take advantage of the 
knowledge, the plant, the organization, required for 
military service, in evolving a dye and paint concern, 
holding the chemists, machines and buildings against a 
future need in case of attack. 

Third, the du Ponts are promoting, incidentally, the 
means for discovering and elaborating medicines high- 
ly esteemed by physicians and surgeons. Literally hun- 
dreds of the most common drugs and pharmaceuticals 
owe their existence to the research of chemists and the 
combination of chemicals in a dye plant. Some of the 
most widely used coal-tar products are atophan, held 
to be the sovereign remedy for gout; procaine, a sub- 
stitute for cocaine, better and safer, without the bad 
effect of cocaine on the heart; and aspirin, the most 
popular aid for relief of many kinds of pain. Scientists 
believe that from the same source will eventually come 
specific remedies to cure pneumonia, tuberculosis, even 
cancer. Medical opinion holds that the dye industry 
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promises great things, even greater than it now per- 
forms, to increase the health of the nation. 

Fourth, the du Ponts are helping to stabilize indus- 
try at large. When Bernstorff wired the Imperial Ger- 
man Governnient, “Shut off dye exports and you will 
put 400,000 textile workers in America out of busi- 
ness,” what did he have in mind? The disruption of 
the clothing trade. Worse, the demoralization of a score 
of other essential industries—twenty-four, all told, to 
be exact—which depend for their very existence on. 
chemicals derived from coal-tar. A dye famine would 
imperil $3,000,000,000 worth of textile industries alone, 
shutting down production, tying up capital, throwing 
employees into a state bordering on revolution. Fur- 
ther, manufacturers of paper, leather, ink, paints, var- 
nishes, furs, feathers, foods, pharmaceuticals, photo- 
graphic materials, perfumes, and many other classes 
of goods need a large daily supply of colors and aux- 
iliary products from the dye factory. Put an embargo 
on dyes and you throw 2,000,000 people out of work, 
to say nothing of keeping idle $4,000,000,000 of invest- 
ed capital. No wonder Germany wanted, and still wants, 
the dye trade of America grasped in her mailed fist. No 
wonder, also, that the du Ponts and other big dye mak- 
ers have resolved that she shall never have this monop- 
oly again. 

Fifth, the du Ponts are stimulating college research 
and experiment, also the training of young men of 
marked chemical ability. Eighteen du Pont fellowships 
for post-graduate work, each carrying a value of $750, 
and thirty-three du Pont scholarships, each of $350, for 
senior class work, have been assigned to forty-six rep- 
resentative colleges, universities and technical schools 
of America which have specialized in chemical instruc- 
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war contract of the kind ever given, that for 115,000,- 
000 tons of powder, this corporation served the country 
so well that not one complaint was recorded by Govern- 
ment officials. The company pride is so great that every 
big job undertaken for this or any other country has 
to be done right, for the sake of doing it right. 

The du Ponts know how to regard and treat the 
public. A head man says: “It is the business of a cor- 
poration to tell the public what it is doing, and why; 
giving out the information regularly, freely, widely, ac- 
curately, forcefully. We maintain a Publicity Bureau 
whose sole function is to tell the truth about our busi- 
ness, apart from any advertising or press agent consid- 
erations.” You cannot sell truth, but truth can sell your 
products. The time will come when the editor of a 
business house will mostly take the place of the adver- 
tising writer. 

The du Ponts know how to make pure science a 
source of profit as well as benefit. Their laboratories 
are pure science laboratories—their products are fi- 
nancial triumphs of trade. This modern blend of the 
professional and commercial is ideal. No business can 
achieve high quality apart from the high dignity and 
authority of the man of science; and no man of science 
can render broad service apart from the broad sta- 
bility and practicality of a business organization. The 
founder of this company, E, I. du Pont de Nemours, 
was a pupil of the great Lavoisier, the foremost chem- 
ist of his time; and on the basis of original research 
and development thus made possible has the whole en- 
terprise been carried forward. Every college should be 
linked to the community thru a factory, every class- 
room should open to a salesroom, every man who knows 
should make himself a man who does. 

The du Ponts know how to make blood re- 

























lationship a mighty business force. They have 
made their family efficiency a marvel and a 
model for the whole country. Since the found- 
ing of the du Pont industries on American 
soil in 1802, the fourth largest manufactur- 
ing trade of America, and the world’s largest 
house in the trade, have been owned and man- 
aged exclusively by members of this one fam- 
ily. The disintegration of American home life 
could be largely arrested by a national study 
of how to make a family a thinking, working 
unit, like that of the du Ponts. 

Few people realize how far explosives 
break the. ground for the growth of civ- 
ilization and of na- [Continued on page 227 














tion or investigation. There are no “strings” 
attached to this annual investment of $25,000 
in our chemists of tomorrow; no beneficiary * 
has an obligation thrust on him to enter the 
du Pont works, or to pay back the sum pro- - 
vided for his tuition. Partly because of this 
generous offer, the attendance in college and 
university chemistry classes of the favored 
institutions has recently grown to as high as 















300 per cent of the enrollment prior to the 
war. 

The du Ponts know how to work for the 
Government. Fulfilling the largest Federal 


In 1802 the du Pont de Nemours family established this powder mill on the 
historic Brandywine just above Wilmington, Delaware. Today the house 
of du Pont is the largest one in the fourth largest manufacturing industry 


in America 














Simple When You Know It 


But this American invention to trail U-boats was one of the 
most baffling secrets of the Navy Department during the war 


EFORE America entered the world war, a sailor 

with an inventive turn of mind was detailed to 

use the ship’s hose on a part of the deck of one 

of our war vessels. By accident, the business 
end of the hose fell overboard and the end attached to 
the standpipe became detached. The jerk unloosened 
the coupling, and the sailor held the open end of the 
hose in his hand. He tied the detached hose to the rig- 
ging until he had shut off the pump, and then took up 
the hose. But as he did so, he heard a peculiar noise in 
the tube, and curiosity impelled him to put his ear 
closer. What he heard at first startled and amused 
him. He called a few of the other sailors nearby, and 
asked them to listen. Then the scientific interest of the 
sailor was aroused. The rush of water could be plainly 
heard. Suddenly a new sound was heard in the tube, 
and the sailor looked about to see what caused it. Far 
in the distance, another ship was passing, and what the 
sailor heard was the thrashing of her propellers. 

Duty compelled the men to finish their job; but in 
this slight and casual experience was born the idea 
which resulted in the invention of the hydrophone, 
and its development by the Navy Department to such 
a state of perfection that all war vessels in the United 
States Navy, from the smallest sub-chaser to the largest 
battleship, are now 


registering 360 degrees, on which the operator locates 
the submarine’s position. 

The hydrophone was developed at one of the Ameri- 
can Naval Bases on the Atlantic Coast; and when the 
first sub-chasers of the 110-foot class were launched 
they were all equipped with it. Out in the Mediter- 
ranean, these sub-chasers were as thick in war time as 
pleasure launches in the days of peace. They made ex- 
cellent use of the hydrophone and got marvelous re- 
sults in locating hostile submarines. 

One of the first discoveries made by American naval 
men in the Mediterranean was that German and Aus- 
trian submarine commanders had a secret way of com- 
municating with their bases while remaining sub- 
merged. By acute listening, a definite code was de- 
ciphered, similar in some respects to the dot and dash 
system used in telegraphic communication. Sound 
travels at a tremendous rate of speed in the water, and 
the enemy submarines were found to have contrived a 
hammer-like device with which they tapped out sig- 
nals against the metal hulls of their craft. These signals 
were supposed to have been picked up by their own se- 
cret bases, and they probably were. But what the enemy 
did not reckon with was that the signals were also 
heard by American sub-chasers. 


Listening as a fine 





equipped with the 
latest improvement on 
this device. 

In construction, the 
hydrophone is compar- 
atively simple. It con- 
sists of few parts; but 
the construction of the 
vital organ, the “ears,” 
which catch and trans- 
mit the sound waves, is 
an absolute secret of 
the Navy Department, 
and has not as yet been 
disclosed. Nevertheless, 
these “ears” are known 
to be constructed some- 
what like the human 
ear. The three cham- 
bers of man’s ear have 
been mechanically imi- 











art was soon developed 
to the nth degree. 
When an operator was 
on watch, every engine 
on a chaser was 
stopped, every man re- 
moved his shoes, all 
talking and all work 
ceased, and the men re- 
mained motionless dur- 
ing listening periods. 
The operator on watch 
placed the stethoscope, 
similar to the instru- 
ment with which a 
physician examines the 
heart beats of a pa- 
tient, to his ears, and 
listened for the sound 
of a submarine propel- 
ler. Thru careful ex- 








tated. There is an out- 
er, a middle, and an in- 
ner ear; but where, in man, auditory nerves convey 
sound waves in the ether to the brain, a hollow rubber 
tube forms the path thru which sound waves in the 
water reach the stethoscopic device which leads to the 
cperator’s ear. 

From a physical aspect the hydrophone presents no 
complexities. A hollow brass tube extends from the 
deck on which the operator is on watch, thru the bot- 
tom of the boat, and some three feet into the water be- 
low. Attached perpendicularly to this vertical shaft is 
a six foot horizontal hollow bar of hard rubber, on the 
outer curve of which is a double row of “ears.” Above 
decks, in the operator’s room, the stethoscope leads 
from the vertical shaft to the operator’s ears, and a 
steering wheel attached to the shaft is within easy 
reach of the man on watch. There is also a circular dial 
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The breaking waves dash high over a destroyer going at full speed 


perimenting with the 
listening device the 
sound of a submarine propeller was discovered 
to be quite different from the thrashing. noise made 
by ships on the surface of the water. Here it 
may be well to state that the propeller of every ship 
has a characteristic sound when heard in the hydro- 
phone. But the steady, subdued and “tubby” noise from 
the submarines was unmistakable. Some of the Ameri- 
can sub-chasers and other anti-submarine craft were 
able to distinguish this sound at a distance of twelve 
miles; others, with finer-tuned instruments, oper- 
ated over a range of forty miles. Consequently, the 
American ships were so distributed that every square 
mile of dangerous water was “covered” by expert lis- 
teners. In practise, learning to listen is a difficult task. 
The cultivation of fine hearing sensibilities requires 
time, concentration and [Continued on page 224 














The Democratic Platform 
By Talcott Williams and Norman Hapgood 





The Main Issues 
By Talcott Williams 


form of the opposing party. President Wilson and 

Senator Reed are both standing on the Democratic 
platform just as the Republican platform holds comfort- 
ably ex-President Taft and Senator Hiram Johnson. If, 
as Democrats assert, Penrose and Lodge nominated Hard- 
ing, so, and to the same extent, Murphy of Tammany Hall 
and Taggart of the Indiana Democratic ring nominated 
Cox. One is as true as the other. 

We forget all the teaching of the war and its glorious 
memories of mutual action and inspiration by all men of 
all parties, if we do not realize that the great mass of 
Americans,mean to do right by their land. Both conven- 
tions at Chicago and San Francisco, were good conventions. 
If you have a wide national acquaintance and knowledge 
. of men and read the roll call of both bodies, you will see 
that théy are made up of men of experience in many fields, 
good Americans—some bad eggs—but fewer than in the 
past. Each convention, individually and as a whole, want- 
ed the success of their view of national affairs and did the 
best they could under the circumstances. What you and I 
would have done, if we had been there. They put up good 
men of the same type. They adopted platforms intended to 
unite and not divide. They did exactly what that body of 
just men made perfect by their absence from politics for 
the occasion, which met in Independence Hall in 1915, Taft 
presiding and Lowell of Harvard leading, did when they 
adopted the platform of the “League to Enforce Peace,” 
they compromized. 

Why not avoid mental strabismus even when a Presi- 
dential campaign is on? 

I prefer to go to the main issue. The Democratic plat- 
form apparently proposes to take Wilson’s League and 
push it thru without substantial change. The Republican 
platform changes it by proposing to limit the President’s 
power to act in matters relating to the Covenant by re- 
quiring for such acts the consent of Congress where the 
army and navy are required. 

The Democratic platform, like the Republican, can only 
be fully weighed with the speech of acceptance by the 
candidate. The Democratic platform lays stress on the 
claims of the world. The Republican party on the claims 
of this country. 

The real issue between President Wilson and the strong 
majority of the Senate (nearly all one party, nearly half 
the other) was (over Article X and thruout) whether the 
League should be amended to bring the two chambers of 
Congress in or leave power with the President. This last 
was natural to European countries because they always 
confuse President and Premier. We cannot. “The mem- 
bers of the League,” says Article X, “undertake to respect 
and preserve, as against external aggression, the terri- 
torial integrity and existing independence of all members 
of the League.” Under a host of past precedents the Presi- 
dent could do all this without the consent of Congress and 
the Democratic platform, when it proposes to stand by the 
League and all its many extensions of the President’s 
power, takes dangerous ground. 

Adopted, the League would give at least as great powers 
to the President as Monroe’s declaration of non-interfer- 
ence in the Western Hemisphere by Europe. It is no an- 


Ce, party patter can always be said on the plat- 


swer to say, “Only Congress can declare war.” President 
Roosevelt, defending the Monroe Doctrine, when the Ger- 
man fleet was approaching Venezuela, ordered Dewey to 
attack if it landed men and served notice on the Kaiser 
that would have brought war, if disregarded. On Ameri- 
can issues we could permit this. Such a power is unwise 
and unconstitutional if extended by treaty to all the 
world’s affairs. Given the League in being now and Presi- 
dent Wilson could join the three Premiers in attacking 
Soviet Russia. Does anyone think this power should be his? 

Our presidents have again and again used the army 
and navy without consulting Congress to execute a treaty 
and to protect territorial rights or the personal safety of 
our citizens. Under the treaty of 1846 with Colombia, 
presidents occupied all or part of the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama almost every year and at last seized it “for keeps.” 
Wilson seized Vera Cruz and McKinley went to Peking. 
Our presidents first landed in Hayti, Nicaragua and Santo 
Domingo and later asked Congress. Roosevelt seized Cuba’ 
under the “Platt Amendment” to keep order. All these 
were done without consulting Congress. 

If this power is to be extended to all the world, Congress 
must be asked to consent as the Republican platform pro- 
poses. The Democratic platform leaves the President’s dis- 
cretion open. Already President Wilson has shown what 
he thinks can be done by seizing Archangel and Vladivos- 
tok, tho not at war with Russia. Is such power wise? 

The Democratic party having won in 1916 by keeping 
the country out of war and refusing to prepare for one, 
proposes to win this election because it went into war and 
without preparation. It justifies extravagant expenditure 
by the needs of war when life and treasure were lost by its 
policy. Take the aeroplane. Everyone knew they were need- 
ed in war by 1915. None were made. Our troops fought 
without them. For every life so lost the President, the 
Democratic party and every man who fought prepared- 
ness in 1916 are each responsible. The claim of the plat- 
form for a party victory in a war won by an aroused nation 
in spite of the criminal lack of preparation, cannot possibly 
stand the battering of a campaign. 

The financial plea of the platform is as fallacious. In- 
flation of the currency was not needed to finance the war. 
It has come because the Federal Reserve Banking Act 
(Dec. 23, 1913) omitted some of the precautions for safety 
provided in the plans laid before Congress under Republi- 
can direction, always more conservative in financial mat- 
ters. No preparation was made in the act for possible war 
by a party and an administration never in favor of “pre- 
paredness,” financial or military (witness 1860-1 and 
1916-17). The addition of vast public credits which were 
sold under a policy which inflated the currency and finally 
depreciated the bonds, was the chief cause why prices rose 
past endurance. Public refusal to buy has led to cancelled 
orders. Cancelled orders to mill shut-downs. Land banks 
have added over $400,000,000 in two years to credits stimu- 
lated by Democratic legislation, suddenly halted by the 
Federal Supreme Court. This flowing tide of inflation by 
Democratic legislation has so far floated bank credits, but 
when the ebb comes, as come it must, it will turn to as bit- 
ter mockery the claim that Democratic financial skill has 
kept banks out of bankruptcy as events dealt to the Demo- 
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cratic assertion in 1916 that Wilson had a patent right on 
keeping a country out of war. 

On “labor” in all its phases, the Democratic platform 
has fully satisfied labor unions. The Republican platform 
here showed a courage in its support of law echoed by its 
candidate. The campaign is yet to come. If devastating 


strikes appear the labor plank may displace every other 
issue. 


Yes: the Democratic Platform 


By Norman Hapgood 

R. Williams is such a courteous and high-class 
[soe that I am glad to grant him all I can. He 

does not mention the Democratic plank on “Free 
Speech and Press,” but I will concede that it is unmiti- 
gated hypocrisy. I will go further and say that if either 
of the Cabinet officers to whom it seems to refer had been 
nominated by the Democrats I should not have supported 
the ticket. I am not as generous as Dr. Williams. If the 
San Francisco platform and candidate had disappointed 
me on the pressing issues as much as the straddle on the 
League, followed by Harding’s agreement in Johnson’s in- 
terpretation, must have disappointed Dr. Williams, I should 
have had nothing whatever to do with the Democrats, their 
platform, or their candidates. I support Cox and the 
Democrats in this campaign not on party grounds but on 
their platform, on Cox’s record in Ohio, and on his utter- 
ances on national and international questions before his 
formal speech of acceptance, which has not been published 
as I write. I salute the Democratic platform because it takes 
an attitude toward our foreign responsibilities similar in 
spirit to the attitude once taken by Mr. Taft, Mr. Hoover, 
Mr. Strauss, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Talcott Williams, and even 
Senator Lodge, and because it is more progressive than 
the Republican platform on the industrial issue, especial- 
ly if we look at the two platforms as illustrated by the 
records of Harding and Cox. Before passing to these two 
critical issues I will say a few words on two other points 
raised by Dr. Williams. If I believed Cox likely to be sub- 
servient to Murphy, as Harding to Penrose, I should vote 
for neither of them. In my opinion the sole reason Murphy 
and his friends voted for Cox was that there was no other 
way of stopping McAdoo or else some administration dark 
horse like Davis. Cox’s record in Ohio can well stand by 
itself, even without comparison with Harding’s “deference 
and devotion” to George B., his loyalty to Foraker, and his 
rubber-stampism in the present problems, loudly pro- 
claimed by himself. One of the readers of The Independent, 
holding a public office, bitterly assails me for dragging in 
the fact that Harding voted to refuse to allow Mr. Brandeis 
to sit on the Supreme Court and says I am arousing race 
antagonism. As a matter of fact I do not believe that Mr. 
Brandeis’ being a Jew had much to do with Senator 
Harding’s vote. I gave the case as a perfect instance of 
subserviency to the political ring that always knows its 
masters’ voice. 

The other point is financial. Those who prefer the finance 
of Aldrich to the finance of Wilson, Glass, and McAdoo have 
their own point of view, and they are in general the same 
ones who are afraid labor may get too much out of some- 
thing. For my part I am prouder of the results achieved 
by the Federal Reserve Act than of anything else in the 
domestic legislation of these times, and as for our war 
finance I look upon McAdoo as the greatest modern Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Those who want our finance turned 
back to a Penrose-Lodge-Smoot standpoint will not be af- 
fected by any arguments of mine. 

With Dr. Williams’ last sentence I heartily agree. The 
election is more than likely to turn on whether we wish 
the great industrial upheavals of the next years to be met 
by Judge Gary, Senator Harding, Ralph Easley, and their 
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species of “courage,” or by the spirit that Cox showed when 
he made of Ohio, even during the war, a place where labor 
could congregate and discuss as freely as directors of the 
Steel Corporation or the American Woolen Company. Let 
us go to the mat on this issue. It is on this issue that 
Harding, if elected, will in 1924 be beaten as decisively as 
Mr. Taft was in 1912. The country will have lost much 
and gained only further assurance that the industrial 
question cannot be smothered: it must be solved. 


OW for the outstanding question. In a country in which 

the press falls short of the best prevailing intelligence 
the Springfield Republican is a constant satisfaction. It 
says: “Last year the world had a chance to choose between 
Lenin and Wilson, with the odds on Wilson. That choice was 
lost when the Treaty was defeated in the Senate. . . . Let 
Mr. Wilson’s opponents denounce Lenin and Trotzky to their 
heart’s content; it will not alter the fact that the song of 
triumph chanted at Moscow over the discomfiture of ‘capi- 
talism’ is an ode to the men who killed the Peace Treaty, 
wrecked the League of Nations, and made the world what 
it is today.” 

Recently I quoted Marshal Foch on our behavior and 
its consequences to the peace of Europe. Since then there 
has been plenty more to illustrate the League of Nations 
situation on its real side, not front-porch stuff from 


Marion, but the struggles of twenty-eight nations to re- . 


construct and guide the world, and their wondering why 
we alone of the great and eligible nations insist on setting 
back the clock. Since Foch gave his evidence not only has 
Nicolai Lenin said that the inability of the nations to act 
together in their League was giving a great start to Bol- 
shevism, but Lord Grey has said: “One of the greatest 
lessons of the war is that thinking nationally, without 
thinking internationally, leads to disaster. Before the war, 
it seems to me, Germany was thinking more intensely na- 
tionally and less internationally than any other country 
in the world, and this led to disaster.” Now the Republi- 
cans, under the proud leadership of Senator Harding and 
his everlasting noise about Americanism and America 
first, would adopt for our country this small conception of 
nationalism and inflict on us an American version of 
Deutschland Uber Alles, which properly translated only 
meant Germany first. Of course our guilt for the next 
war will not take the same form that Germany’s took for 
the last war. It will take the form rather that has been 
pointed out by Foch and reinforced by what I have quoted 
from Lenin and Grey: a narrow-minded unwillingness to 
do our share in constructing peace, after doing our part 
in winning the war. 

The question is not whether or not we shall be in the 
next world-war. Who supposes that we can keep out of it? 
The question is whether or not we are willing to help pre- 
vent it, or whether we are going to be kept from our part 
in world-leadership and world-protection by misquotations 
from men who lived and thought for themselves a century 
and more ago, and by third-rate oratory in the service of a 
petty conception of patriotism, of possible cost, and of pos- 
sible calls for assistance in some policing. As if any possible 
calls of this kind could mean one billionth part of what the 
next war will cost us, to say nothing of the ruin to which 
it will bring the civilization of Europe. 

On the second day of this month Mr. Taft made a char- 
acteristically frank declaration which ought to be known 
to every voter in the land. He said. 

When Mr. Wilson brought to this country the League covenant 
as reported to the Paris conference I urged on the same plat- 
form with him that we join the League. I thereafter recommended 
amendments, some of which were adopted into its final form. 

Had I been in the Senate I would have voted for the League 
and Treaty as submitted, and I ‘advocated its ratification accord- 
ingly. I did not think, and do not now think, that anything in 


the League covenant as sent to the Senate would violate the con- 
stitution of the United States or would involve us in wars which 
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it would not be to the highest interest of the world and this 


country to suppress by universal boycott and, if need be, by 
military force. 

I consider that the moral effect of Article 10 on predatory 
nations would restrain them from war as the declaration of the 
Monroe Doctrine has done, and that the requirement of the 
unanimous consent by the representatives of the great powers in 
council before League action would safeguard the United States 
from any perversion of the high purpose of the League. 

Moreover, I believe that the issue of the League transcends 
in its importance any domestic issue and would justify and re- 
quire one who believes so to ignore party ties and secure this 
great boon for the world and this country. 

Yet he supports a candidate who declares himself sharp- 
ly against the League altogether. The reasoning is too 
much for me. It is intended for other kinds of minds. But 
when a man never bolts his ticket, whatever the situation, 
why then he never does: and I do not happen to remember 
when Mr. Taft has ever bolted his. 


The Path to the Best for All 


By Talcott Williams 


DO not think anyone could debate with Mr. Hapgood 
[ne wanting to be fair. I believe each of us de- 

sires what is good and only what is good for the great 
commonwealth of humanity. We differ in the means. He 
is with the Democratic party chiefly because he believes 
in one particular thing its platform already proposes, 
joined to a general approval of its candidate. I act with 
the Republican party because, with all its faults, I believe 
it governs and directs public affairs better than the Demo- 
cratic party, which owes its power to its suppression of 
the votes of my fellow citizens of negro descent. This great 
wrong I can never forget. If the Republican party does 
not do all I think it should, it takes more to pry me loose 
than it would Mr. Hapgood, who joins his party “for this 
time only.” With very many other fellow Republicans— 


enough I believe to defeat Senator Harding—I am wait- , 


ing until the position of both parties and candidates is 
clear on the League and as to what the real issue of the 
campaign proves to be. It may be the supremacy of law, the 
equal freedom and protection of all men in seeking a job 
and the right of the public to free communication. If the 
mat is spread for that wrestle, I follow in the steps of 
those who sought freedom here and have shared, genera- 
tion by generation, in the task of preserving it. 

When President Wilson came to Washington in Febru- 
ary, 1919, we were practically all for the League he 
brought. Why does Mr. Hapgood’s splendid and sincere 
burst of loyalty for the League sound a little out of date 
and overstrained now? Read the daily papers! I wish there 
existed Mr. Hapgood’s “struggles of twenty-eight nations 
to reconstruct and guide the world.” Where are the twen- 
ty-eight? Is Persia among them, deprived of self-govern- 
ment by a treaty with Great Britain? Has Syria, where I 
was born and which I know and love, a chance for freedom 
with French troops crushing its liberty? Is Italy giving Al- 
bania a chance to become one of the nations which enjoy 
self-government? Albania! To which even the Turk gave 
local liberty, as I trust Italy may. When Poland wantonly 
attacked Galicia and Russia was it trying “to reconstruct 
and guide the world”? Were England and France, when 
they urged Poland on so as to protect holdings of Russian 
bonds, many usurious and semi-fraudulent? I know Mosul 
and its outfields well. I lived there once. Its people are 
better equal -to self-government than the Hedjaz. Is Eng- 
land astride these oil fields “to reconstruct and guide the 
world”? Has Japan laid hold of the upper half of Saghalien 
“as one of twenty-eight nations struggling to reconstruct 
and guide the world”? Is this the reason why this mem- 
ber of the League is crushing Korea and has its flag still 
flying at Kiao Chan? 

But why go on with this sad and discouraging record 
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which stares at us from the pages of every newspaper. In 
spite of all this, I believe in the League. I think a League 
of Nations is a necessity to prevent war. We ought to be 
in it. Is there no possible path to such a League and no 
policy in regard to creating a League feasible but one 
which accepts all these things and sees in them the “strug- 
gles of twenty-eight nations to reconstruct and guide the 
world” when, as a matter of fact, five members, a majority 
of the Council of the League, England, France, Italy, 
Japan and Greece, are working together to stake out 
eligible real estate and acquire it, while the world is in 
flames? 

I appreciate the difficulty. Day by day, I see the stu- 
pendous blunder of President Wilson when he was not as 
ready to compromize in July, 1919, as, Mr. Hapgood tells 
us, with accuracy, he was in February, 1920; but this 
blunder of the President does not increase my confidence 
in his approval of the Democratic platform now. Both 
parties are reshaping their lines. Men are leaving each, 
both on the League and labor issues. 

I think it wise for those of us who believe in a League 
and would like the League rather than none to wait until 
we know what is the best path to the best League and 
what the crucial issue is to be, League, labor or financial. 


Synonyms si 
A separate peace with Germany; Peace without honor; 
Peace without victory. 


A Home Duty 


UR League. of Forty-eight States should have its at- 
tention called to the recent pitched battles in Denver, 
Colorado, and in West Frankfort, Illinois. 


To the Railroads 


E have granted you the increased rates you asked; 

we have returned the railroads to private ownership; 
we have readjusted wage scales to keep the men from strik- 
ing. The public has paid for all this. Now, Mr. Railroad 
Corporation, it is up to you to give the fine service you 
promised us. Bad service can no longer be blamed on labor 
troubles, Washington mismanagement or inadequate rates. 


The American people have given you your chance—perhaps 
your last chance. 


Is Poland’s Peril Ours ? 


O doubt many shortsighted persons are congratulat- 

ing themselves that by “withdrawing from foreign 
entanglements” we have escaped the duty now apparently 
incumbent on England and France of preventing Russia 
from destroying Poland. In just the same mood many a 
good, cosy-minded citizen read the news six years ago that 
a Balkan war had broken out and threatened to engulf the 
European Powers. “How thankful I am,” he reflected, 
“that we have no European policy or obligations which 
could involve us in the struggle.” Three years later he was 
serving in the army. That one lesson should have taught 
us that until the world is so organized that every nation 
is safe no nation is safe. Fires spread; and the wise citi- 
zen not only buys a fire extinguisher for his own home but 
supports a fire department. 

Heaven forfend that the present outburst of Bolshevism 
should lead to a general war as did German imperialism! 
But it is not impossible. Suppose, for example, that Ger- 
many should join Russia against the Allies and attack the 
army of occupation on the Rhine—American soldiers among 
them. Suppose that the Bolshevikj should massacre such 
Americans as happened to be resident in Poland. Suppose 


























The Emerald Isle 


Turns “Purple 
with Rage and 
Red with 


Vexation” 


At the left are two leaders of Ireland’s 
rebellion against English coercion: Arch- 
bishop Daniel J. Mannix of Melbourne, 
Australia, and Eamon de Valera, so-called 
president of the Irish Republic 











Wide World 


Archbishop Mannix has been the center of an unin- 
tentional comedy in which the British Government 
played the part of stage manager. Fearing the dem- 
onstration that would welcome Archbishop Mannix 
on Irish soil the authorities twice changed instruc- 
tions to the “Baltic,” on which he was a passenger, 
and finally sent a warship to land the Archbishop at 
Penzance; from there he went to London under guard 
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Wide Woria . 
IS THE PLACARD MIGHTIER THAN THE SHILLELAGH? 
Irish-Americans in New York “demonstrated” to their heart’s content over 
Archbishop Mannix’s visit to the United States—several hundreds of them 

crowded the pier from which the “Baltic” sailed 

FROM DUBLIN TO BELFAST—NO THOROFARE 

At the left is one of the British military outposts on the road entering 
Belfast from Dublin. The British railway wagons below, filled with clothing 
and supplies, were “mysteriously” fired. The raiders overpowered the guard 
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that as a last resort the Soviet authorities should invest 


their remaining productive power in building submarines to 
prey on “capitalist commerce of all nations.” The news 
from eastern Europe is now just reading matter in the 
daily paper to most of us. But no one looking back on the 


history of the last six years can read it without a sense of 
dread. 


Those Bolshevist Idealists! 


E wonder how the apologists of Bolshevism like the 
recent alliance between the Bolsheviki and the Turk- 


ish Nationalists for the extermination of what is left of 
Armenia. 


Korea 


OREA was the “Hermit Kingdom.” Some would like 
to make the United States a hermit republic. We all 
know what happened to Korea. 


Soul Saving by Groups 


By Shailer Mathews 


T= need of reorganizing our ethical thought is more 
apparent every day. The church has largely been 
concerned with inducing individuals to obey the Ten 
Commandments and assent to the law of love. At all events 
that is the morality set forth in the great Protestant Con- 
fessions. Such an ethic is oblivious to the fact that no one 
acts strictly as an individual. We all act as members of 


groups. The moral ideals of these groups may be very : 


different from those of their members when acting as indi- 
viduals. A ruthless highwayman may be kind when he is 
not acting as a highwayman. 

This lack of a social ethic has been brought to light by 
the public letter of Mr. Frank Morrison of the American 
Federation of Labor, relative to the public and the labor 
unions. He says in effect that the only interest which the 
public has in labor is to see that it produces as much and 
as cheaply as possible; that therefore it will not be inter- 
ested in higher wages or other economic gains on the part 
of the workingman. It would therefore follow, Mr. Mor- 
rison argues, that the obligation of the labor union is to 
itself and that its philosophy is abundantly able to find 
some sort of modus operandi with the employer. It owes no 
obligation to the public. 

It is not necessary to discuss the truth of this position, 
altho if I have understood it correctly, both it and Mr. 
Morrison’s preliminary remarks upon the division of in- 
terests in the economic process seem mistaken. But whether 
the economic analysis be correct or not, the exposition of 
the relation of a labor union to society at large is certainly 
an argument for recasting our ethical teaching. 

A thoro-going individualist naturally shrinks from any 
concession to group consciousness, but as things stand at 
the present time the laboring men whom Mr. Morrison 
represents do not act in the world of industry as individ- 
uals, but as members of labor unions. Similarly the capi- 
talist employer does not act as an individual but as a 
member of a group which has particular economic in- 
terests and functions. We shall never have a morality 
strong enough to bear the weight of our present industrial 
system until we take account of these obvious facts. 

If Christianity is to be a moral force it must establish a 
morality that fits the actual world, not the world of the 
time of Moses or even the time of Thomas Jefferson and 
the farmers of New England. Whether we like it or not, 
the very structure of our social life forces us into groups 
that act as individuals. These groups must be taught that 
they have obligations and that loyalty to one’s immediate 
group is not necessarily the supreme loyalty. The morality 
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of the labor union has not been exhausted when it de- 
nounces scabs and lays down conditions for employers. The 
individual workman is as impotent against his organized 
group as the individual citizen is impotent in international 
affairs. So, too, the morality of the employing class has not 
been exhausted when its members are good fathers and 
honest citizens. There is yet the overhead moral demand 
that the entire class of employees meet certain obligations. 

The church must teach a social morality, the obligations 
of which rest, not directly upon separate men and women, 
but upon the groups in which the individuals find them- 
selves. That means that labor unions, manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, associations of teachers and other groups of al- 
lied interests must learn that they are not ends in them- 
selves, but must observe a moral obligation to give justice 
as well as to demand justice. The Ten Commandments 
if applied to individuals will produce little more than re- 
spectability. The Sermon on the Mount if really wrought 
into the action of social groups will help onward the King- 
dom of God. 

The possession of power means tyranny or service. The 
records of the past may tell of tyrants who have been 
known as benefactors, but the future will be secure only as 
any class with power uses that power for society and not 
for itself. Group selfishness means group hatred. A church 
that does not preach a morality capable of producing group 
coéperation will be of small service to its day. You can- 
not mend a leak in a dike by sticking your finger into a 
hole. That may do for legends, but it will not do for life. 
The church must be an ethical engineer, not a child trying 
to hold back a deluge with a chilled forefinger. 


Sympathy 
HE Allies appear to have difficulty in getting the Ger- 
mans to deliver coal. Well, coal dealers sometimes fail 
to make good their promises in our own country. 


Lower California 


EXICO is greatly troubled by the rebellion in Lower 

California, geographically cut off from the rest of 
the country by the Gulf of California. It is Mexico’s busi- 
ness and none of ours how this trouble is settled. But if 
Mexico wishes a short cut out of the difficulty it would be 
no bad idea to sell out to the United States. The land in 
question is of little value to Mexico, but we could afford to 
pay a good round price for it since it would give us con- 
trol of the mouth of the Colorado River and extend our 
Pacific coast line by several hundred miles. 


Speeches of. Acceptance 


E have read them all: Harding, Cox, Coolidge and 

Roosevelt. As to their content every reader must 
make up his own mind, as we will ours. As to style, we 
must say that the next President, whichever he may be, 
should get his second-in-command to write speeches for 
him after he gets into office. A Presidential speech of ac- 
ceptance, like the average party platform, tries to cover 
too much ground and covers it too thinly. More sledge ham- 
mer blows on the living issues of today and less formal 
eloquence about principles and ideals which no one disputes 
would be welcomed by a jaded public. Why not take Ameri- 
canism and the Fathers and the virtues of the farmer and 
the horny-handed workingman for granted in the platforms 
and speeches of 1924? The American people are not Bolshe- 
vist that they should differ about the need for economy, 
efficiency, justice, a square deal, patriotism, the home, the 
dignity of womanhood, prosperity, liberty, order, democracy 
and the rest of it; we all want these things but we some- 
times differ about the method of attaining or safeguarding 
them. 








The Siege 


of Warsaw 
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The cathedral of Warsaw has added strategic importance 
in the recent fighting to the fame of its beauty. On 
August 7 a sentry’s suspicions led to the discovery in 
its basement of a tunnel opening, leading to army head- 
quarters across the street. The discovery foiled a Com- 
munist plot to blow up headquarters and execute a 

coup d’etat simultaneous with the Bolshevik attack 
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International 

These Polish 
troops are part of 
the force . that 
tried to defend 
Warsaw from the 
Bolsheviki. They 
were supplemented 
by French and 
British officers and 
by a squadron of 
American aviators 


International 


The market place under the entrance to the Alexander B id 
characteristic commingling of medieval and modern , 4 alg fall 
will give into the hands of the Bolsheviki many historic treasures and a 


thriving industrial center whose population ten 
as 750,000. The photograph at the right, taken f 
the main part of Poland’s capitol 


years ago was estimated 
rom an aeroplane, shows 
; the cathedral stands out near the center 
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The Polish Women’s Battalion of 
of the severity of the fighting; t 
heavy, but the morale of the wo 
equal to that of the men. T 
always outnumbered by the Bol 
better armed and better equipped 
victory was due to the use o 
cavalry to which the Poles c 
resistance 
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Warsaw hes a large 
overpopulated Jewish 
quarter which has 
been further crowded 
during the past 
months by refugees 
pouring into the city 
in fear of the Bol- 
shevik advance. In 
the market place they 
talked and bargained, 
says one correspond- 
ent, with singular 
apathy as to the fu- 
ture. There was no 
panic; it looked as 
tho years of subjec- 
tion had made the 
Poles fatalistic 
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; Battalion of Death was spared none 
e fighting; the casualties were very 
ale of the women soldiers was fully 
the men. The Polish troops were 
1 by the Bolsheviki, who also were 
tter equipped. Much of the Bolshevik 
o the use of the famous Russian 
the Poles could offer no similar 
resistance 


Wide World 
This bridge over the 
Vistula is one of the 


points of chief im- 


portance in the de- 
fense of Warsaw, and 
the only highway by 
which vehicles or 
pedestrians can enter 
the city. The photo- 
graph shows’ the 
Prague suburb, on 
the east bank of the 
Vistula; the Prague 
‘ road has been filled 
almost _ constantly 
with refugees waiting 
their turn to_ get 
across the bridge 
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General Haller, leader of the Polish army against the Bolsheviki, 
has time and again proved himself a brilliant strategist. But his 
troops in the defense of Warsaw were outnumbered nearly two to 
one by the enemy and his eleventh-hour attempt to raise volun- 
teer forces could not provide the necessary equipment and 
ammunition for them. The people of Warsaw, however, united 
in a courageous effort to protect the city. Squads of citizens 
wearing civilian clothes and straw hats got rifles somehow and 
drilled in the streets. Women acted as couriers behind the line. 
Many of the refugees coming into Warsaw abandoned their house- 
hold goods and gave up their wagons to carrying barbed wire 
and supplies toward the front 
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The Conquest of Poland 


HE military success of the Bolsheviki continues, tho 
the Russians advanced more slowly after they crossed 
the frontier of “ethnographic Poland,” that is to say the 
regions inhabited by a majority of Polish speech. While 
sweeping thru Lithuania, White Russia and the Ukraine 
the invaders met sometimes with resistance from the civil 
population, but sometimes with encouragement and usually 
with indifference or a terrorized submission. In these bor- 
der countries, tho historically Polish and containing large 
Polish settlements, the mass of the peasantry is neither 
Polish nor particularly friendly to Poland. Once back on 
truly Polish soil, however, the retreating Polish army was 
strengthened by the national sentiment of the populace. 
To counteract Polish nationalism the Bolshevist invaders 
appealed to class feeling and urged the Polish peasants to 
rise against their Government. In the occupied region, as 
formerly in Lithuania, they endeavored to overthrow the 
existing local governments and establish workers’ soviets. 
In spite of the collapse of the Polish armies Warsaw, the 
capital, and Lemberg, the chief city of eastern Galicia, 
still remained unconquered more than a fortnight after 
the Russians had reached the Prussian frontier in the 
north and Brest-Litovsk and the Bug River farther south. 
Every day rumors came that the fall of Warsaw was im- 
minent, but the Russian strategy seems to have been 
based on the outflanking of the capital before a direct at 
tack was attempted. Since aid from the Allies could most 
easily reach Warsaw by way of Danzig, the Bolsheviki 
advanced along the southern frontier of East Prussia in 
the direction of the Danzig-Warsaw railway to cut off 
* this channel of aid. The Allies cannot well send troops and 
supplies directly thru Germany to Poland, because Germany 
is strictly neutral in the Russo-Polish war and would op- 
pose any. use of German soil as a military base by Allied 
or Polish troops. With Danzig cut off, Poland would be 
practically isolated. It has been rumored that there is also 
a political object behind the Russian strategy in keeping 
touch with the Prussian frontier, that the Russians intend 
to propose to Germany, if they have not already done so, 
a new partition of Poland and a restoration of the old 
frontiers much as they existed in 1914. But Germany con- 
tinues to remain quiet in the face of temptation; if the 
Germans covet their old Polish provinces they know that 
any attempt to join with the Bolsheviki in reconquering 
them would involve renewed war with France and England. 


Prospects of Polish Peace 


UTILE as have thus far been the negotiations for a 
Russo-Polish peace they have continued. The Bolshe- 
viki do not so much wish to reject the idea of peace, which 
is essential to the prosperity of Russia, as to postpone the 
final conclusion of the armistice until they are in a posi- 
tion to dictate terms to defeated Poland and to defy any 
intervention by the Allies. The terms offered by Russia 
comprise the drastic disarmament of Poland and the re- 
linquishment of any claims to territory east of the “eth- 
nographical frontier.” What further terms may be de- 
manded is perhaps the question on which the future peace 
of Europe depends. 
The Allies do not altogether see eye to eye on the Polish 
question. France has been for active military intervention 
to save Poland as a barrier against both Russian and Ger- 
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man ambitions in eastern Europe. Italy wishes to keep out 
of the quarrel altogether. Great Britain, disapproving em- 
phatically of Poland’s Russian adventure, wishes to save 
Poland from destruction, tho not from punishment, to avoid 
active intervention if possible, and to turn the negotiations 
between Poland and Russia into a general conference on 
the affairs of eastern Europe in which the Powers would 
be represented and international questions cleared up. 
Premier Lloyd George addrest the House of Commons 
on August 10 in a very frank speech summarizing the whole 
situation. He admitted that Poland had attacked Russia 
“in spite of warnings of France and England,” that Poland 
had been completely defeated and that victorious Russia 
is “entitled to demand such guarantees as would be ex- 
acted by any Powers against repetition of an attack of 
that kind.” But should the Bolshevist authorities, drunk 
with power, attempt to obliterate the independence of Po- 
land within her legitimate boundaries Great Britain and 
the other Allied Powers would be obliged to go to the res- 
cue on three grounds: that Poland, like other na- 
tions, was entitled to independent national life; that the 
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De Amsterdammer . 
HOLLAND'S VIEW OF POLAND’S POSITION 


“Help me, boys, or I can’t hold the fort!” 


League of Nations would be discredited if a Member State 
were destroyed and the other nations in the League lifted 
no hand to prevent it, and that the existence of Poland was 
essential to the stability and safety of Europe. If the Bolshe- 
viki took an unreasonably imperialistic position England 
and France would send supplies to Poland and aid in the 
reorganization of the Polish army, but would not send their 
own soldiers. “With the force at the disposal of the Poles, 
if it is well directed and well organized, there ought to be 
no difficulty in resisting.” He could foresee no contingency 
in which it would be necessary to employ a British expe- 
ditionary force in Poland, but it might be necessary to re- 
impose the blockade on Soviet Russia “by naval action or by 
international action, or by both.” He hoped that in such 
an event the attitude of the United States would be friend- 
ly, since Polish independence was a cause very dear to 
American sentiment. He rebutted the charge of the Labor 
Party members that the Allies were attempting to “over- 
throw a government merely because it is revolutionary” by 
demonstrating from the testimony of many British Social- 
ists and trades unionists how reactionary and anti-demo- 
cratic was the form of government established in Russia by 
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the Bolsheviki. But in spite of his denunciation of the Bol- 
shevist régime he ended his address with the hope that the 
Soviet Government would consent to a moderate peace. 


Poland and the United States 


N response to a request from the Italian Ambassador, 

Secretary Colby of the Department of State stated the 
position taken by the United States Government with re- 
spect to the affairs of eastern Europe. Three positions are 
taken up, defended and explained: that Polish inde- 
pendence must be sustained by “all available means,” that 
the United States cannot recognize the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment on account of its bad faith in matters of international 
diplomacy, and that the United States will not take part 
in any agreements for the partition of Russia and will not 
even recognize the independence of the newly created re- 
publics until negotiations with a government representing 
Russia are once more possible. Outstanding statements in 
the American note are: 


This Government believes in a united, free and autonomous 
Polish State, and the people of the United States are earnestly 
solicitous for the maintenance of Poland’s political independence 
and territorial integrity. From this attitude we will not 
depart. . . 

The Government therefore takes no exception to the effort 
apparently being made in some quarters to arrange an armistice 
between Poland and Russia, but it would not, at least for the 
present, participate in any plan for the expansion of the armis- 
tice negotiations into a general European conference, which 
would in all probability involve two results, from both of which 
this country strongly recoils, viz.: The recognition of the Bol- 
shevist regime and a settlement of the Russian problem almost 
inevitably upon the basis of a dismemberment of Russia. 

It is not possible for the Government of the United States to 
recognize the present rulers of Russia as a Government with 
which the relations common to friendly governments can be 
maintained. This conviction has nothing to do with any particular 
political or social structure which the Russian people themselves 
may see fit to embrace. The responsible leaders of the 
regime have frequently and openly boasted that they are willing 
to sign agreements and undertakings with foreign powers while 
not having the slightest intention of observing such undertak- 
ings or carrying out such agreements. ° 

This Government would regard with satisfaction a declaration 
by the Allied and associated powers that the territorial integrity 
and true boundaries of Russia shall be respected. These boun- 
daries should in- 
elude the whole 
of the former 
Russian Em- 
pire, with the 
exception of 
Finland proper, 
ethnic Poland 
and such terri- 
tory as may by 
agreement form 
a part of the 
Armenian state. 
«>  » ae 
only can the 
Bolshevist __re- 
gime be  de- 
prived of its 
false but effect- 
ive appeal to 
Russian nation- 
alism and com- 
pelled to meet 
the inevitable 
challenge of 
reason and self- 
respect which 
the Russian 
people, secure 
from invasion 
and territorial 
violation, are 
sure to address 
to a social phi- 
losophy that de- 
grades them and 
a tyranny that 
oppresses them. 


El Democrata, Mezxico City 

First Mexican General: “Well, old friend, 
it seems that Villa has at last surrendered.” 
Second Mexican General: “What a disaster!” 
This cartoon, from one of the leading news- 
papers of Mexico City, seems to support the 
impression sometimes felt on this side of 
the border that the bandits’ activities were 
not altogether without honor in their own 

country 
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On their journey all the way round the world to get back to 

their homes and parents these Russian children landed in San 

Francisco the other day in charge of the American Red Cross. 

They were picked up as refugees in the Ural Mountain region 

of Russia and the Red Cross is undertaking to get them safely 

back to Petrograd, from which they were driven out in the 
fighting of May, 1918 


Greater Greece 


N August 10 the Turkish Treaty, the last of the treaties 

closing the Great War, was signed at Sevres, near Paris. 
The Turkish delegates signed, as did representatives of the 
Allied nations with the exception of Serbia and the Arab 
Kingdom of Hedjaz. 

Next to the partition of Turkey the outstanding 
feature of the Near Eastern settlement of the Great 
War, as embodied in the Bulgarian and Turkish treaties 
and in special agreements among the Allied nations, is the 
expansion of Greece. During the early days of the Great 
war Greek prestige was at its lowest ebb. The Allies and 
the Bulgarians alike used Greek soil as a camping place 
and the Greek court was a hotbed of intrigue; the nation 
seemed to be a mere passive counter on the diplomatic 
board. From this position Greece was rescued by the energy 
and genius of Eleutherios Venizelos, whom many observ- 
ers called the shrewdest statesman at the Peace Confer- 
ence. By entering the war at the psychological moment 
Greece claimed the rewards that came with Allied victory. 
By the subtle diplomacy of Venizelos Greece obtained 
recognition of her claim to Bulgarian Thrace, to Turkish 
Thrace (except for the immediate environs of Constanti- 
nople), and to a large part of western Asia Minor around 
Smyrna held by “mandate.” And now the report comes 
that the islands of the Dodecanese, held for years by Italy, 
will be surrendered to Greece; the smaller islands immedi- 
ately and the island of Rhodes after a plebiscite to be held 
after five or more years. Thus Greece rounds out her 
Aegean Empire and the dream of a Greater Greece is 
realized. 

M. Politis, Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs, assures 
the world that the newly acquired territories will be ad- 
ministered in a liberal spirit. He said: 

Politically the Turks are the easiest people to govern, so long 
as their religion is not touched. It is our intention to help main- 
tain the mosques. We are so careful in this respect that we did 
all that was humanly possible to take Adrianople without damag- 
ing these master works there. We have already founded a Moham- 
medan chair in the University of Smyrna. We will do the same 
in Athens, as well as expend sums to keep up Turkish schools. 

. We will not employ carpet-bagging methods, tho it is 
difficult to harmonize the interests of the Turks with the 450,000 


Greek refugees we had on our hands for several years, whose 
homes were destroyed by the Turks or were occupied by them. 


In Turkish Thrace the Greeks are already completely 
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victorious, but fighting continues in Asia Minor. The Greeks 
have been almost uniformly successful thus far and have 
advanced far beyond the limits of their new frontier in Asia 
Minor, but the Turkish Nationalists can always retreat to 
new positions farther in the interior. The Armenians do not 
seem able to defend their own frontiers and the English 
in Mesopotamia and the French in Syria and Cilicia are find- 
ing difficulty in maintaining their positions against hostile 
Moslem populations, Turkish, Kurdish or Arabic. Several 
American destroyers have been sent to Turkish waters to 
protect the lives of American citizens should they be en- 
dangered. 


Irish Coercion Bill Passes 


N August 6 the House of Commons passed the Coer- 
Ona Bill by 206 votes to 18. The small opposition vote 
was due to the fact that the Irish Nationalist members re- 
fused to participate. The Sinn Fein members of Parlia- 
ment always refuse to attend, since they do not recognize 
the authority of the Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland over “John Bull’s other island.” 
The members of the old Nationalist party, the former fol- 
lowers. of Redmond, took an active part in the debate, but 
withdrew before the vote was taken as a protest against 
the suspension of Joseph Devlin for disorderly conduct. 
Many of the Labor party members withdrew in sympathy 
with the Irish. 

The Coercion Bill provided for “the trial by courts-mar- 
tial or courts of summary jurisdiction” of Irish criminals, 
subject to the conditions that the penalty for any crime 
shall be that fixed by the statute or common law only, and 
that in cases involving the death penalty the court mar- 
tial must include a judicial official of certified legal knowl- 
edge and experience. Persons sentenced to imprisonment 
may be sent to prison in any part of the United Kingdom; 
this provision, of course, is intended to make impossible the 
rescue of prisoners detained in the midst of a sympathetic 
neighborhood. Civil cases may be tried without a jury. 
Sums payable from taxation to the local authorities may 
be withheld by the Government if “the local authority has 
in any respect refused or failed to perform its duties.” 
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The preamble of the measure practically admits the exist- 
ence of rebellion in Ireland—‘owing to the existence of a 
state of disorder in Ireland the ordinary law is inadequate 
for the prevention and punishment of crime or the main- 
tenance of order.” 

During the discussion of the Coercion Bill, Mr. Asquith 
surprized the House of Commons by coming out in favor 
of “Dominion Home Rule”; giving Ireland the status now 
enjoyed by Canada and Australia. This not only goes 
far beyond the provisions of the Home Rule Bill now sup- 
ported by Premier Lloyd George, but it goes equally beyond 
any proposal made by Mr. Asquith himself when he was 
at the head of the British Government. In reply, the Prime 
Minister raised the objection that with a Dominion status 
Ireland would raise an army and a navy of its own, as 
Australia has done, and that it would be dangerous to per- 
mit this while Irish sentiment remained hostile to England. 

Archbishop Mannix of Australia was not only debarred 
from landing in Ireland but even from remaining on the 
ship to Liverpool. The British Government remembered— 
rather belatedly—that part of Liverpool was like an Irish 
city in England and that there was as much danger of a 
demonstration of sympathy for the Archbishop. if he land- 
ed in Liverpool as if he had been permitted to carry out 
his original intention of going directly to Ireland. So he 
was taken off the ship by a British destroyer and con- 
veyed to Penzance, Cornwall, and thence by train to Lon- 
don. He will not be permitted to visit Ireland. 


Cox Champions Covenant 


OVERNOR Cox accepted the Democratic nomina- 

tion for President at Dayton, Ohio, on August 7. He 
declared the Covenant of the League of Nations to be the 
paramount issue of the campaign and devoted the first part 
of his speech to it. His position was exactly that of the 
San Francisco platform: ratification of the Treaty, with 
“interpretative” reservations if necessary, but without 
such “nullifying” reservations as were demanded by Sena- 
tor Lodge. Particularly he denounced as dishonorable the 
proposal to make a separate peace with Germany, along the 
lines of the Knox resolution, and thus abandon once and 
for all our associates in the Great War. 


MEXICAN REVOLUTIONS 





Kstaban Cantu, Governor of Lower California Territory, has defied the Mexican 

Federal Government. The photograph below shows the headquarters of the rebellious 

army at Mexicola; these are the only troops in northern Mexico, since Villa’s 
surrender, to resist the authority of Obregon and De la Huerta 
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The Democratic nominee for Vice-President has several of the 

famous Roosevelt characteristics. Like T. R. he likes to share 

outdoor sports with his sons, and to use the same concentration 

in play that he shows “on the job.” Franklin D. has T. R.’s gift 

of always being in command of the situation, and that without 
any trace of self-consciousness 


On the subject of ratification with reservations Governor 
Cox said: 


The first duty of the new Administration clearly will be the 
ratification of the treaty. The matter should be approached 
without thought of the bitterness of the past. The public verdict 
will have been rendered, and I am confident that the friends of 
world peace as it will be promoted by the League, will have in 
numbers the constitutional requisite to favorable Senatorial 
action. 

The captious may say that our platform reference to reserva- 
tions is vague and indefinite. Its meaning, in brief, is that we 
shall state our interpretation of the covenant as a matter of 
good faith to our associates and as a precaution against any mis- 
understanding in the future. ° 

Our platform clearly lays no bar against any additions that 
will be helpful, but it speaks in a firm resolution to stand against 
anything that disturbs the vital principle. 

We hear it said that interpretations are unnecessary. That 
may be true, but they will at least be reassuring to many of our 
citizens, who feel that in signing the treaty there should be no 
mental reservations that are not expressed in plain words, as a 
matter of good faith to our associates. Such interpretations pos- 
sess the further virtue of supplying a base upon which agreement 
can be reached, and agreement, without injury to the covenant, 
is now of pressing importance 


Governor Cox proposed two reservations of the sort 
which he considered acceptable, as tending to clarify rather 
than to contradict the terms of the Covenant. They were: 


In giving its assent to this treaty the Senate has in mind the 
fact that the League of Nations, which it embodies, was devised 
for the sole purpose of maintaining peace and comity among the 
nations of the earth and preventing the recurrence of such de- 
structive conflicts as that thru which the world has just passed. 
The codperation of the United States with the League and its 
continuance as a member thereof, will naturally depend upon 
the adherence of the League to that fundamental purpose. 

It will of course be understood that in carrying out the pur- 
pose of the League the Government of the United States must 
at all times act in strict harmony with the terms and intent of 
the United States Constitution, which cannot in any way be 
altered by the treaty-making power 


Cox on Domestic Issues 


HE latter part of Governor Cox’s speech was devoted 

to a general, and somewhat diffuse, survey of national 

problems. A few of the more specific statements on the 

more important issues (the plums in the pudding, as it 
were) are here extracted: 

One of the first things to be done is the repeal of war taxes. 

I believe that a better form of taxation than the so-called 

excess profits tax may be found, and I suggest a small tax, 


probably 1 to 14 per cent, on the total business of every going 
concern. 


There is no condition now that warrants any infringement on 
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the right of free speech and assembly nor on the liberty of the 
press. 


We need a definite and precise statement of policy as to what 
business men and workingmen may do and may not do by way 
of combination and collective action. 

The Federal Reserve Act is admitted to be the most con- 
structive monetary legislation in history. 

Many of the states have adopted a budget system, and with a 
success that carries no exception. The same can be done 
by the Federal Government. 

I am convinced that the expense of the Government can, with- 
out loss of efficiency, be reduced to a maximum of $4,000,000,000, 
including sinking fund and interest on the national debt. 

When we enter the League of Nations we should at the same 
time diminish our cost for armament. 

The rehabilitation of the disabled soldiers of the recent war 
is one of the most vital issues before the people. 

The women of America * are entitled to a voice in the 
readjustment now at hand. 


All that we ask is that both parties deal in the utmost good 
faith with the electorate and tell the plain truth as to the 
amounts received, the contributors and the items of disburse- 
ments. 

The Democratic candidate had nothing to say on the 
liquor question, which so many prophesied would be the 
issue of his campaign, unless a general reference to the 
duty of the President to enforce the laws be construed as 
relating to that issue. He emphasized two points in oppo- 
sition to Senator Harding’s confession of political faith; 
attacking the concept of “government by party” as an abdi- 
cation of the constitutional right and duty of the Presi- 
dent to use his own judgment as chief executive, and at- 
tacking the motto “back to normal” as a mere plea for 
reaction and a return to pre-war conditions. 


The Fourth Acceptance 


N August 9, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democratic candi- 

date for Vice-President, was formally notified of his 
nomination. His speech concluded the series of “keynotes” 
by the nominees of the two great parties and with it the 
campaign may be considered under way. In vigor, com- 
pactness and “fighting” quality the speech ranks high; 
higher, possibly, than the acceptance speeches of either 
Harding or Cox. Perhaps an aspirant for the Presidency 
must be more careful than a Vice-Presidential candidate 
to weigh his words and be certain that no phrase will give 
offense, and thus necessarily loses something of the free 
movement discernible in the speeches of Coolidge and of 
Roosevelt. A few quotations may be taken to typify the 
address: 


The war was won by Republicans as well as by Democrats. 
A real treaty for a real peace must include a League of 














International, 


Governor James Cox has one kind of popularity in Dayton, 
Ohio, but his elder brother, Bill, has another. All the Dayton 
youngsters know “Mr. Bill” as the man who mixes the best 
sodas in town, and sometimes passes out a free one when the 
thermometer is high and the gang’s funds are correspondingly 
low. “Mr. Bill” isn’t letting his brother’s candidacy for President 
of the United States interfere in the least with his own career 
as proprietor of the candy store and soda fountain 



































McCutcheon ©) 1920, by the Chicago Tribune 


The patient public, like the lady in the melodrama, always pays 


Nations. The League of Nations is a practical solution 
of a practical situation. It is no more perfect than our original 
Constitution, which has been amended eighteen times and will 
soon, we hope, be amended the nineteenth, was perfect. It is 
not anti-national, it is anti-war. 

The methods of the legislative branch of the National Gov- 
ernment, especially in the upper House, require drastic changes. 
It is safe to say that the procedure of the Congress has pro- 
gressed less with the times than in any other business body in 
the country. 

Some people have been saying of late: “We are tired of 
progress, we want to go back to where we were before, to go 
about our own business, to restore ‘normal’ conditions.” They 
are wrong. This is not the wish of America. We can never go 
back. The “good old days” are past forever; we have no regrets. 
For our eyes are trained ahead—forward to better new days. 


Watchfully Awaiting Those Rates 


ILL the increased railroad rates mean higher prices 
for commodities? Perhaps more citizens of the United 
States are asking that question than any other; even 
“who will be our next President?” takes at best a second 
place. The new rates become effective after five days’ no- 
tice to the Interstate Commerce Commission and must all 
be in effect by January 1, 1921. Most of the railroad com- 
panies will have their new rates established by the begin- 
ning of September. The aggregate increase of income, if 
all the companies take full advantage of the authorized 
advance in charges, is placed at approximately $1,500,000,- 
000, of which rather over $600,000,000 will be spent in 
wages and the rest will enable the railways to bring their 
equipment up to date as well as to secure the revenues 
necessary for the 5% per cent return guaranteed under 
the Transportation Act. What the public wonders is what 
the portentous sum of $1,500,000,000 is going to do to the 
pocket of the ultimate consumer, since it is certain that 
the merchant will not stand the loss if he can pass it on. 
The Pennsylvania .Railroad has published figures in- 
tended to reassure the public by demonstrating that the 
new charges will be spread out so thinly over the various” 
classes of freight that there will be very little excuse for 
higher prices on ordinary retail commodities. Thus a bar- 
rel of flour shipped from Minneapolis to Philadelphia, if 
shipped in a carload lot, will cost only 33 cents more on 
account of the 40 per cent increase in freight rates in the 
Eastern zone; or about four cents for a twenty-four pound 
sack. Shipped in less than carload lots, the increase would 
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be about seven cents a sack. The added freight charge on 
a dozen eggs would be from one-half to two-thirds of a cent 
if shipped from Chicago to Philadelphia. Butter sent over 
the same route would cost about one-half cent a pound 
more than formerly. Oranges from “a typical Florida 
point” to the northeastern states would bear an added 
charge of three to three and one-half cents a dozen. Pota- 
toes from “Virginia points” to the larger eastern cities 
would require an advance of about a cent a peck. All of 
these slight increases in price would be more than offset, in 
the opinion of the Pennsylvania freight expert, by the de- 
crease in the cost of coal owing to the improved facilities 
for transportation which the new increases will make pos- 
sible. “Good and adequate transportation will serve the 
people of the country at large in dollars, where a freight 
rate increase is measured in cents.” That is the promise; 


let us hope it comes true. 


As an aftermath of the outlaw railroad strike John 
Grunau and forty of his associates have been indicted for 


conspiracy to tie up the 
transportation of neces- 
sary commodities. Federal 
Judge Alschuler of Chi- 
cago has ordered an in- 
vestigation of the mys- 
terious “leak” by which it 
became known to the press 
in advance of the jury’s 
verdict what the decision 
would be. Many of the out- 
law strikers are now try- 
ing to get back their old 
positions in view of the in- 
creased wages which have 
been granted, and there 
does not seem any present 
prospect of new strikes. 


State Politics 


RIMARY and _ state 

convention contests 
were held in several states 
in July and August. 

In New York, where 
there is a_ state-wide 
primary, the law permits 
informal party conven- 
tions to “designate” or 
“suggest” official tickets, 
and both parties took ad- 
vantage of their oppor- 
tunity in spite of objec- 
tions raised by friends of 
the direct primary. The 
Republican convention at 
Saratoga selected a full 
state ticket headed by 
Judge Nathan L. Miller of 
Syracuse. He will be op- 
posed at the primaries by 
Francis M. Hugo, Secre- 
tary of State, and State 
Senator George F. Thomp- 
son. 

Altho Judge Miller was 
the nominee of the “ma- 
chine” he is described 
as being personally of pro- 
gressive tendencies, one 
evidence of which is the 
fact that he voted for Mr. 
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Demonstrating again that truth 
is more melodramatic than fic- 
tion, Charles Ponzi, an Italian in 
Boston, earned the title of “finan- 
cial wizard” by giving a 50 per 
cent profit in forty-five days to 
anyone who wanted to invest 
money with him. When his suc- 
cess became so spectacular as to 
attract the attention of the au- 
thorities Mr. Ponzi had accumu- 
lated millions of profit for him- 
self and at the same time had not 
failed to satisfy one investor. 
During the subsequent run on his 
office he seemed to have unlim- 
ited surplus funds—the photog- 
rapher who took this picture saw 
him cash a check for $389,000 at 
the time. But bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings were brought against 
him, he admitted to having 
served two terms in prison, and 
the rocket of his success fell as 
rapidly as it had risen when he 
was arrested on the charges of 
larceny and using the mails to 
defraud 
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Hoover for President when a delegate 
to the Republican National Convention. 
Senator Wadsworth was renominated, 
but he, too, may have to face opposition 
at the primaries on account of his hos- 
tility to woman suffrage. 

The New York Democratic Conven- 
tion renominated Governor Alfred Smith 
on August 4 and selected a state ticket. 
One of the places on the ticket was 
given to a woman prominent in the suf- 
frage movement, Harriet May Mills, 
nominated for Secretary of State. In 
spite of the opposition of Mayor Lunn 
of Schenectady, the convention adopted 
a “wet” plank, favoring such a modifi- 
cation of the Volstead Act as would 











permit the sale of light wines and beer. 

In Kansas the chief interest of the 
state primary centered around Governor 
Allen’s fight for renomination by the 
Republicans against the opposition of 
organized labor, which was offended by his Industrial 
Courts Act. Governor Allen won a sweeping victory. Sena- 
tor Curtis and the Republican Congressmen of the state 
were also successful. 

In Oklahoma and Missouri the primary elections tested 
the popularity of the League of Nations issue among the 
Democrats of the southwest. Senator Spencer of Missouri, 
Republican, will be a candidate for reélection. He will be 
opposed by Breckinridge Long, an “Administration” Demo- 
crat and an advocate of the League. The primary vote is 
regarded as a defeat for the anti-League Democrats. 

In Oklahoma the friends of the Covenant won an even 
more striking victory. Senator Thomas Gore was defeated 
for renomination by Representative Scott Ferris. Senator 
Gore was an anti-Administration Democrat who had been 
one of the “little group of wilful men” opposed to the pro- 
tection of American merchant ships against submarines. 
He had the advantage of local popularity and his defeat is 
a vindication of President Wilson’s policies. 


Western Labor Riots 


HE street car strike in Denver was broken by its own 
excesses, which not only alienated public sympathy 
but led to the intervention of Federal troops. On August 5 
a riot broke out in the course of which two men were 
killed and many injured. The strikers did not confine them- 
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President and Mrs. Wilson seem to be bringing back the Victorian era, at least in 

recreation. Their appearance in the park recently in this old-fashioned open carriage 

caused as much gossip in Washington Society as the announcement some months 
ago that President Wilson was going to take up bicycling 


selves to mobbing cars containing strikebreakers, but raid- 
ed the plant of the Denver Post, a newspaper unfriendly 
to their cause, and wrecked it. On the following day a mob 
of strikers and sympathizers attacked the car barns and 
was repulsed with rifle fire by the police and the strike- 
breakers. Three more persons were killed in the attack. Fed- 
eral troops were then sent into the city, equipped with tanks 
and machine guns, and a number of veterans of the Great 
War volunteered to help the police and soldiers guard the 
city. The labor union officials expressed deep regret at the 
disorders, disclaimed responsibility for them, and offered 
to end the strike and permit the resumption of traffic if the 
strikers were reinstated as a body by the company. 

The labor troubles in West Frankfort, Illinois, were 
even more serious than the Denver riots since they threat- 
ened international complications. There is a large Italian 
colony in West Frankfort and much friction existed be- 
tween the Italians and the English-speaking laborers. A 
mob invaded the Italian quarter on August 5 and again on 
the two following days, burning houses, looting, assaulting 
the Italians and attempting to drive them out of town. State 
militiamen were sent to quell the riots. The Italian consuls 
at Chicago and Springfield have undertaken an investigation. 
In 1891 the United States was compelled to indemnify 
Italy for the modbing of some Italian subjects in Louisi- 
ana. The present case presents an obvious parallel. 
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Several men were killed and the whole city 6f Denver was thrown into disorder by the riots incident to the street car strike 

there on August 5 and 6. The strike leaders, it is said, violated an injunction of the city restraining the company from reducing 

wages and the men from striking. But the strike leaders maintain that the trouble was due entirely to propaganda for the open 

shop and to the use of strike-breakers. A thousand volunteer civilians, backed by machine guns, tried to restore order pending 

the arrival of Federal troops. The photograph at the left shows part of a crowd in front of the City Hall demanding the removal 
of police protection from the strike-breakers 
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Out in Kansas the farmer is threshing his wheat by electricity while his wife uses 
the same power to make toast, clean her rugs, wash her dishes and curl her hair 


Thresh Your Grain by Electricity 
By C. M. Harger 


With wheat harvesters demanding 70 
cents an hour and threshers asking 40 
cents a bushel for separating the grain, 
the farmer is looking for methods of 


- reducing the labor cost of production. 


A national convention of wheat raisers 
recently declared that for the present 
crop $3.13 a bushel must be obtained if 
they are to make a fair percentage of 
profit. This price is higher than the 
farmer has ever received, except for a 
short time before the Government con- 
trol became effective. 

To reduce the cost of his operations 
the wheat farmer of a considerable 
portion of central Kansas is utilizing 
electricity for power. In eleven counties 
over five hundred farms have electric 
current supplied by one central plant. 
The transmission lines, which furnish 
current to fifty-nine towns in their 
course over the farm country, are 
tapped by lines leading along the high- 
ways and with transformers at the 
farmyards. The farmhouses are 
equipped not only with lights but the 
farmers’ wives are using electric toast- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, electric dish- 
washers and curling irons. The barns, 
garage, feed yards and dairy sheds are 
lighted, water is pumped and feed 
grinding performed by electric power. 

But, most important of all in these 
days of shortage of man power on the 


farm, is the application of electric cur-— 


rent to the threshing operations. The 
central station supplies a cable a half 
mile or more long with a transformer 
truck, carrying a motor and other 
equipment. The cable is_ stretched 
across the fields to the threshing sepa- 
rator and the current furnishes power 
which is even and steady and gives the 
finest surface. 

The saving of man power comes from 
the elimination of the cumbersome en- 
gines, with their engineer, firemen, fuel 
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hauler and water hauler. One man from 
the central station at a cost of $1 an 
hour supplies the power. Last season, 
when wheat was heavy of straw and 
threshing was difficult, a charge of 
$100 to $150 a day for the use of ma- 
chine and engine with the men to han- 
dle them was made. This season thresh- 
ers are expecting to charge 40 cents a 
bushel for the process of threshing. 
With electricity as power farmers buy 
a community thresher and. the cost is 
reduced to 6 to 10 cents a bushel, some- 
thing worth while when it is remem- 
bered that the producers claim that 
they are now paying $2.75 a bushel to 
raise and deliver wheat. They have de- 





manded that they have a living return, 
but where electricity can be utilized 
they have opportunity to cut the cost 
materially. 

With a tractor to till his soil, electric 
power to thresh his grain, cut his silage 
and run his feed grinders, and motor 
trucks to haul his produce to market 
and handle other farm operations, the 
modern farmer is able to dispense with 
a great portion of the hired help for- 
merly required. With the farm labor 
shortage so great, now only 73 per cent 
of normal compared with 84 per cent 
last year—then considered serious— 
every invention that can be added to 
the farm assists in producing the food- 
stuffs on which the nation is depending 
for its prosperity. 


Exit the Horse 
By Robert H. Moulton 


Preposterous as it may seem, not a 
horse is in use on the largest farm in 
the world, comprizing some 200,000 
acres. This huge farm is devoted en- 
tirely to the growing of wheat and was 
one result of the Government’s efforts 
to increase wheat production during 
the war. The land is located on the 
Crow, Blackfeet and Fort Peck reser- 
vations in Montana and Wyoming. A 
corporation with a capital of $2,000,000 
is managing the enterprize, altho the 
approval and assistance of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior were necessary be- 
fore the use of the Indian lands could 








The Basis 


By Edward A. Filene 
Head of Filene’s Department Store in Boston 


A store has no right to succeed unless it is of real service to the com- 
munity. Real service in a store consists in giving people merchandise of 
reliable quality for the lowest possible price, provided that merchandise 
is made and sold under just conditions. 


The relentless application of this fundamental to every function of the 


of Success 








business will greatly strengthen its ideals and greatly increase the success 
of the business. It is dependent for its value on its application to every 
question arising in the business and not only to some questions. So applied 
it will exclude anything, however desirable or benevolent in itself, that 
increases prices unless it is justified under the above rule. 

No store can be a permanent success—and of course if it does not succeed 
it is not an ideal store—unless.the fundamental truth that service must be 
the guiding purpose of the storekeeper is recognized, and it must be service 
not only to the public, but to the work people in the store. We should 
be careful to appreciate the important fact that our associates are entitled 
to an opportunity to work out for themselves their own remedies. This 
means that instead of handing down a ready-made scheme of betterment, 
we should give them freedom to better themselves. There can be no real 
freedom unless there is a margin of income over outgo, so that after the 
pay envelope has made provision for the necessary food, clothing and 
shelter, there must be sufficient remainder for recreation, for education, 
and for illness and old age. 
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Wide World 

“See the World,” the Navy slogan, has pic- 

turesque proof in this land cruise of 

American gobs on Egyptian camels. Evi- 

dently Jordan isn’t a “hard road to travel” 
after you’ve been in the Navy 


be secured. The reason that not a horse 
will be used on these acres is because 
all the work of plowing, harrowing, 
seeding, harvesting, etc., will be done 
by tractors. More than seventy-five of 
these machines are now the property 
of the corporation. Last fall a record 
of one acre plowed per minute was 
made, which is something quite impos- 
sible where horses are used. On one 
day alone more than 1,800 acres were 
turned and broken. 

While there is a general manager of 
the entire farm, it is impossible, of 
course, for him to give his constant 
personal attention to every portion of 
it. Therefore, the farm has been divided 
up into units of 5000 acres, each unit 
having a farm manager, a general fore- 
man and a crew of men. Each unit also 
has its own group of permanent build- 
ings, modernly equipped. 

One of the most difficult problems the 
general manager had to solve in the 
beginning was estimating the amount 
of machinery required on this vast 


project. This he did by figuring on the — 


basis of 5000 acres, allowing a certain 
period for plowing, and estimating the 
number of tractors it would take to do 
it. Seeding was figured in the same 
way. Enough 11-foot seeders will be 
hitched behind the tractors to finish 
the job of seeding a unit in a week. In 
the same way, the number of threshers 
required was worked out. 


The Human Ant Heap 


The builders of the Tower of Babel 
deliberately intended to create a sky- 
scraper. 

But the wild skyline of New York 
“just growed”—like Topsy or the 


THE INDEPENDENT 


British Empire. Our insurgent individ- 
ualism did not permit such minute 
building regulations as in Berlin and 
other German cities, nor did we realize 
in time how rapidly the industrial 
whirlpool was sucking in the popula- 
tion from the country and from for- 
eign lands. When New Yorkers first 
became conscious of the problem of 
congestion they were already living in 
ten-story apartments and working in 
forty story office buildings. 

What does congestion mean? Dark- 
ness: The shadow of the Equitable 


building on a December noon extends - 


for a fifth of a mile and covers seven 
and a half acres. The transportation 
tangle: Mr. MacAneny, former pres- 
ident of the Board of Aldermen of New 
York, estimates that the daily popu- 
lation of the Woolworth Building alone 
would fill the subway cars for thirty 
minutes if they all wanted to go in the 
same direction at the same hour. Dan- 
ger: The Board of Health prints fig- 
ures showing that over a hundred 
babies are killed and several hun- 
dred injured every year by falling 
from windows, fire escapes and roofs. 
Crowds: If New York State were 
“built over” as densely as Manhattan 
borough it would contain three times 
the entire population of the world. 





CONGESTED NEW YORK HAPPY LOS ANGELES 

Greater New York and Los Angeles are of 

about the same area: but their use of the 

space is very different. In these diagrams 

comparing the proportion of people to 

land in the two cities: each dot represents 
25,000 people 
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Squiblets 


An apiarist in Canada is having bees 
sent to him by airplane from the United 
States. 

Oe 

By wireless telephone at Newfoundland 
a phonograph was heard at a distance of 
more than 800 miles. 

ee 


Republican National Conventions have 
met at Chicago on ten occasions. No won- 
der it is called the Windy City. 

aK 


Wyoming has more bank depositors in 
proportion to the population than any other 
state; Montana and Idaho come next. 


OKO 


There are more than twenty million bank 
depositors in the United States, or nearly 
one bank account to each five persons. 

eee 


During the Great War suicides in the 
United States decreased by more than one- 
third according to the insurance companies. 

****% 


Within the last fifteen years it is esti- 
mated that the United States has lost two- 
fifths of its bird ‘life. Only three states 
gained in the estimated number of birds 
within their limits. 

kOe 


Altho the United States is a great pro- 
ducer of peanuts it imported in a single 
year more than $40,000,000 worth of pea- 
nuts and peanut oil. 


+% 

In the course of a heavy thunderstorm 
this summer New York City lost 15,000,000 - 
hours or more than seventeen centuries of 
sleep, estimates a metropolitan newspaper. 


The “White Peril” 


The meek may inherit the earth, but 
the civilized inhabit it. It is estimated 
that since the early part of the eight- 
eenth century the population of the 
world has increased by about two- 
thirds; roughly, 650,000,000. Half of 
this increase must be credited to the 
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This “human ant heap” is an expensive luxury dangerous to health and even to 
, life. But we can’t seem to get along without it 
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tiny little continent of Europe. Accord- 
ing to a statistical estimate by Mr. W. 
F. Willcox in the American Economic 
Review, the number of Europeans in- 
creased from about 130,000,000 in 1741 
to 452,000,000 at the outbreak of the 
Great War. To this should be added an 
increase of 127,000,000 in the “white” 
or European population outside of 
Europe, chiefly in America. This leaves 
only about 200,000,000 increase for all 
the “native” or “colored” peoples on 


earth. It is time for the Chinese to do. 


some worrying about the “rapid multi- 
plication of the white race.” 

The comparatively slow increase of 
non-white population is not due, as 
some suppose, to extermination by the 
rifles, luxuries or diseases of the white 
man. On the contrary, those parts of 
the world which have become most 
thoroly Europeanized have shown the 
most rapid increases of the native pop- 
ulation. In exceptional cases, of course, 
contact with the European colonist has 
meant a decrease in native population; 
for example, among the Indians of the 
eastern United States, the Polynesians 
of the Pacific Islands, and the Austra- 
lian blackfellows. But, on the other hand, 
the little island of Java .has increased 
its native population tenfold since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century un- 
der the efficient rule of the Dutch, and 
now has almost as many inhabitants as 
England. Probably the increase in pop- 
ulation in Java alone is greater than all 
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“LaTion iw 
EUROPEANIZING THE WORLD 
Three-fifths of the circle represents the 
world’s population two hundred years ago, 
inclusive of all races. As the shading of 
the rest of the circle shows, the increased 
pepulation is mainly of European stock 


the decrease in native population, due 
to contact with the whites, the wide 
world over since colonization first be- 
gan. But we must add to the increase 
in Dutch Java, the still greater increase 
in British India, and the marked in- 
creases in other well-managed colonial 
dependencies such as Egypt, French 
north Africa and the American Philip- 
pines. Japan, also, has nearly doubled 
its population since it began to assimi- 
late the white man’s industrial civiliza- 
tion. 

But when we turn to those parts of 
the world which have remained in the 
savage state, like central Africa, or 
have clung conservatively to their old 
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An enthusiastic young American on Armis- 

tice Day left his tin hat on this statue in 

the Crystal Palace Grounds in Paris—and 

the French have let it stay there as a sou- 
venir of “Les Americains” 


civilization, like China or Asiatic Tur- 
key, the population does not seem to 
increase at all. Of course, this is hard 
to prove, since exact statistics are lack- 
ing outside the area df European influ- 
ence. Chinese “official statistics” are so 
unreliable that we cannot tell with cer- 
tainty whether the great republic of the 
Orient has thrice or four times the 
population of the United States. But 
Mr. Willcox gives evidence for his opin- 
ion that the natural increase in the 
number of Chinese is very great in 
“normal” years, but is wholly elimi- 
nated every few years by famine, flood 
or civil war. The great Taiping rebel- 
lion of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, for example, probably cost 
China more lives than the Great War 
cost the whole world. 

The uncivilized parts of Africa, Asia 
and the East Indies are, in comparison 
with their vast areas, almost uninhab- 
ited, as was the greater part of Amer- 
ica in the days of Columbus. If the 
Dutch East Indies generally were as 
densely peopled as Java they would 
contain as many inhabitants as all 
Europe; yet in natural advantages 
Borneo, Sumatra and the rest are com- 
parable with Java, the chief difference 
being that the Dutch haven’t “got 
around to” developing the other islands 
as yet. In a word, except for the influ- 
ence of modern civilization, the popula- 
tion does not tend to increase. It may 
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remain stationary at a low level, as in 
Africa, or a high level, as in China, 
but bad sanitation and bad government 
fix a limit somewhere which it cannot 
pass. 


Five Million Laborers Wanted 


Everybody has his own theory to ac- 
count for the high cost of living. The 
Inter-Racial Council, which favors a 
more liberal and positive immigration 
policy, points out that American in- 
dustry is short some 5,000,000 unskilled 
laborers. The manufacturers report 
that they cannot get men and so are 
compelled to limit production, and lim- 
ited production means higher prices. 

What became of the missing mil- 
lions? Mr. Barr, President of the Inter- 
Racial Council, thinks that part of the 
labor shortage is due to the general 
substitution of the eight-hour for the 
ten-hour day, but that most of it can 
be accounted for by the drop in immi- 
gration. If immigration and emigra- 
tion -had continued for the five-year 
period of 1915 to 1919 inclusive at the 
same rate as during the months im- 
mediately before the outbreak of the 
Great War there would have been an 
excess of immigration over emigration 
of more than 3,800,000. Actually 1,612,- 
743 persons came to the United States 
and 1,180,859 departed from it during 
that period; a net immigration of 
about 432,000. This means that some 
3,370,000 persons whom we would have 
had as permanent settlers in the United 
States if the world had been at peace 
are still in their home lands or dead on 
the battlefield. 

There has been very little immigra- 
tion of unskilled labor since the armis- 
tice. Mr. Barr estimates that from 
November, 1918, to October, 1919, five 
times as many unskilled male laborers 
left the country as entered it. Most of 
the recent immigration has consisted 
of women and girls. In some weeks 
several times as many women as men 
entered New York. It appears that a 
number of European Governments are 
deliberately discouraging the emigra- 
tion of laborers in order that they may 
work for the rebuilding of their own 
countries. 
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Louisville, Kentucky, has found a new way 
to reduce automobile accidents. Grave- 
stones have been set up at several corners 
in the downtown district with the legend 
“A Fatal Accident Occurred Here Last 
Year.” There is something about the plain 
statement of fact more severe than any sen- 
sational warning. In the first week after 
the “gravestones” were put up not one 
serious accident happened 


























Letters to the Great and the Near Great 


Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Anteroom of Vice-Presidential 
Chamber 


Dear Sir: 


The shadow of a great name is 
sometimes an embarrassment, especial- 
ly when the man who bore it once oc- 
cupied the same position to which you 
now aspire. But I think you will bear 
up under the inevitable comparison as 
well as anyone. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
career is written in history, yours lies 
before you, but you have begun it in 
the same progressive spirit and with 
the same ideals of diligent public 
service. Go forward and g od luck at- 
tend you! 

Yours sincerely, 


JOHN CITIZEN. 


Governor Percival W. Clement, 
State House, Vermont 
Dear Governor: 


You have unquestionably a right to 
your own opinion on the question of 
equal suffrage and you have certainly 


By John Citizen 


given a proof of your courage in refus- 
ing to change your opinion from mo- 
tives of political expediency. But it is a 
pity that in all these months that the 
question has been pressed on your at- 
tention you have found no better 
ground for refusing to call the Ver- 
mont legislature into session than the 
fact that (to quote your own words) 
“the provisions for changes in the Fed- 
eral Constitution, to which we Ver- 
monters are loyal subscribers, are in 
conflict with those laid down in the 
Constitution of Vermont.” You de- 
clare that, “As it stands and is in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court to- 
day, the Federal Constitution threatens 
the foundation of free popular govern- 
ment.” 

Such arguments one might have ex- 
pected to hear in 1791 and even in 
1860, but it is passing strange that the 
ghost of the old doctrine of state sov- 
ereignty still walks the country in the 
full daylight of the twentieth century. 
Whatever its defects the Federal Con- 
stitution has the right of way over any 
local laws or customs, however excel- 


lent. If this were not so the United 
States would speedily become the Un- 
tied States. To refuse to permit the 
Vermont legislature to meet and ratify 
the nineteenth amendment in the man- 
ner laid down by the Constitution to 
which the amendment refers, on the 
ground that Vermont amends her state 
constitution in a different fashion, is 
hardly better than legalistic pedantry. 
A stronger argument which you use 
is that no constitutional change should 
be made until the people of Vermont 
have been directly consulted. 
But who are “the people’? 
Mary Citizen says that she is one! 
Disappointedly yours, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 


General Ludendorff, 

Berlin, Germany. 

Geliebter Herr: 
You promise to rescue civilization 

from Bolshevism if given a free hand. 

Many thanks. But we remember that it 

took five years to rescue civilization 

from Ludendorffism. JOHN CITIZEN. 


If You Were an Immigrant 


immigrants, with dishonest employers, 
who for greed of gain have instigated 
and materially aided and abetted the 
maneuvers of these speculators, with 
legislators who have failed to provide 
the necessary laws for a well-balanced 
distribution of immigrants thruout the 
country, with the labor unions, who, 
failing to realize that the immigrants 
of today are the labor army of tomor- 
row, preferred to remain egoistically 
closed against newcomers instead of 
attracting and protecting the immi- 
grant mass which, owing to the large 
demands on the labor market, was in- 
fallibly destined to flow here until the 
demand had ceased. 

When the causes which had permit- 
ted the exploitation of the new arrivals 
disappeared, wages followed an as- 
cending scale and the country reached 
a state of prosperity and well-being 
which had never been reached before. 
Then, because of the war, an abnormal 
situation was created in which America 
was called upon to supply all the mar- 
kets and to make up for the cessation 
of importations from the belligerent 
countries, and as a result the demand 
for labor again exceeded the available 
supply and therefore the increase in 
wages, especially in certain trades, as- 
sumed the proportions responsible for 
the existing situation which we all view 
with alarm and the remedy for which 
lies only in a rapid numerous influx of 
new workers: to reéstablish a normal 
equilibrium between labor and capital, 
to maintain and increase the industrial 
and agricultural output of the nation, 
it is necessary that we have new im- 
migration. 


(Continued from page 201) 

This remedy may be regarded with 
hostility by those labor organizations 
which, having lost all sense of propor- 
tion, would substitute for the so-called 
tyrannical usages of the capitalist 
class, their own tyrannical laws. It 
may alarm those whose vast accumu- 
lated wealth offends all those who have 
any rational sense of justice. It may 
seem unfair to those who have become 
accustomed to the comfortable and 
profitable humdrum of methodically 
cheating their equals and who are 
fearful of honest competition. It may 
spoil the plans of those who do not see 
that freedom of thought and conscience 
has traveled a long way during the last 
three centuries. But the importance 
and necessity of this new immigration 
is clear to those who love this country 
for what it will become as well as for 
what it is; to those who consider it an 
eternal and intangible ideal, not a con- 
venient and alterable contingency; to 
those who do not limit their efforts to 
securing benefits which they alone may 
enjey, but who know that it is the duty 
of each one of us to sow for the harvest 
of future generations. 

Today we are all, more or less, mis- 
placed. As a result of the artificial sit- 
uation created by the war we have be- 
come accustomed to an abnormal mode 
of living. We have cultivated every- 
thing except a common sense of sin- 
cerity. We are like so many invalids, 
who, having become accustomed to re- 
main for long periods in bed and be 
nursed and petted, are content with 
the bad air of the sick room heavy with 
the odor of disinfectants, and refuse 
to step out thru the wide open doors 


into the great sunshine and the fresh 
air which is life and regeneration. 

Instead of seeking Utopian solu- 
tions which range from insensate in- 
ternationalistic schemes to a restora- 
tion of jingoism, upon which the ex- 
perience of half a century has passed 
adverse judgment, we should accept 
with calm serenity this new influx of 
energies onto our shores; we should 
try to avoid an increase in the urban 
trend of our populations, which is the 
major cause of most of our present 
troubles, and above all direct these 
new immigrants from southern Europe, 
especially the Italians, toward the vir- 
gin fields and abandoned farms which 
abound in this vast country, where 
they may become producers of the 
necessities of life and at the same time 
consumers of the output of our indus- 
tries. But—and this is most essential— 
let us do this with that spirit of sin- 
cerity and brotherly love championed 
by Commissioner Wallis. 

Let us help these pilgrims to our 
shores fulfil the hopes which instigated 
them to emigrate; let us so treat them 
that they will feel themselves sur- 
rounded by a bond of sympathy; let the 
instinctive love for the soil they will 
have cultivated, develop; then, the de- 
sire to become citizens of their adopt- 
ed country, to take an active part in 
the life of the nation, to feel that they 
are brothers among brothers, equals 
among equals, will arise spontaneously 
in their hearts, and in this spontaneity 
lies the soundest guaranty of loyalty to 
the traditions which inspire us and the 
institutions which govern us. 

New York 
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Simple When You Know It 


infinite patience. And the operators 
chosen for the task have had to qual- 
ify with 100 per cent hearing ability 
and knowledge of radio telegraphy. 
For the beginner, under-water sounds 
are difficult to locate definitely. He 
cannot tell whether he hears a sound 
in the right or the left ear. Gradually, 
however, he is able to distinguish the 
ear in which he hears loudest the ex- 
pected sound. In operation the sound 
may be heard, say, on the operator’s 
right ear. He then immediately re- 
volves the steering or direction wheel 
of his instrument until he hears the 
sound equally in both ears. That is to 
say, he learns to “place” it in the cen- 
ter of his forehead just above the 
root of his nose. When this has 
been done, he reads the dial of the 
compass scale on the shaft of the 
hydrophone and knows that he has 
located the submarine’s direction. By 
cafefully judging the strength of the 
sound heard, the operator estimates the 
distance it is from the ship. The culti- 
vation of accurate distance-hearing has 
shown marvelous results in the work 
of the American sailors. Often oper- 


(Continued from page 206) 
ators have estimated the distance be- 
tween a sub-chaser and a submarine to 
within 100 feet. When the operator has 
located the direction of the submarine 
sending signals or thrashing thru the 
under-currents of the sea, he immedi- 
ately communicates with the captain 
thru the speaking tube. Then the 
death-like silence of the listening 
period is broken by feverish activity 
as the sub-chaser gets under way in 
the direction indicated by the oper- 
ator. After a run of approximately the 
required distance, the engines are 
stopped and everybody returns to his 
barefooted silence, while the operator 
once more places the stethoscope to 
his ears. If his first estimate has been 
sufficiently accurate, the “fire” signal 
is given, the sub-chaser gets up full 
speed ahead, and the “ash cans,” set 
to explode at different depths, are re- 
leased. The concussion caused by their 
explosion often lifts the sub-chaser 
partly out of the water; and unless full 
speed ahead were maintained the chas- 
er itself would be in danger. 

After several enemy submarines had 
been destroyed the captains of the re- 


maining enemy vessels decided to fool 
those “stupid Americans” by bluffing 
them. Their plan was to play “’pos- 
sum.” When they knew they were dis- 
covered—and here it is well to remark 
that the Germans had listening devices 
on their submarines—they would dash 
off their course, run for a few miles, 
and then play “dead.” But the chasers 
soon discovered this trick. Upon hear- 
ing a submarine propeller, or the ham- 
mer-tapping, they dashed in its di- 
rection; but instead of making the full 
estimated distance, ran only a short 
distance, stopped, and listened again. 
Then the operator heard that a new 
course had been taken by the sub- 
marine, and the chaser started off in 
the new direction. Because of the sur- 
face vessel’s superior speed it was able 
to overtake the other. However, indi- 
vidual cases have been known of sub- 
chasers which hovered directly over a 
submarine, when the latter, thinking 
herself free, foolishly set off on a new 
course after playing “dead” for some 
time. It isn’t necessary to dwell on 
what happened to those submarines. 
New York 


Our Senator Harding 


cess after his withdrawal from active 
participation. When The Harding Pub- 
lishing Company was incorporated a 
portion of the stock was offered for 
sale to the employees, so that those 
who wished to do so could share in its 
profits. His methods of enlisting the 
codperation of his employees, of draw- 
ing upon the initiative of each to the 
limit of his capacity, and, finally of 
rewarding effort, could hardly be im- 
proved upon. The flexible organic ad- 
justment among labor, management 
and capital, which is urged by the 
economist, Harding has quietly put 
into effect in his own business plant. 

In 1899 when Harding’s name was 
presented in convention for his first 
public office the following statement 
was made: “Astronomers tell us that 
every star is a sun. In its genial, sunny 
way, the Marion Star has striven for 
years to throw the cloak of Democracy 
from the voter’s back. It is read in 
hundreds of Democratic homes, and by 
its sound arguments, its appeals to jus- 
tice and its witty exposure of sham 
and fraud, it has exerted an influence 
which no bitter party organ could have 
exercized.” Today the Star is a news- 
paper of from sixteen to thirty full- 
sized pages as enterprizing and trust- 
worthy in news service, as well print- 
ed, as carefully edited as any daily in 
Ohio, and enjoys a circulation so ex- 
tensive that the returns from adver- 
tising are highly gratifying. 

If Mr. Talcott Williams is right in 
asserting that Harding never achieved 
enemies, then they must have been born 
or thrust upon him. No man in Ohio 
ever defeated and outlived a more per- 
sistent personal enmity than faced this 
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Senator and Mrs. Harding have always 

enjoyed all their work and play together. 

It was Mrs. Harding’s business insight that 

first helped the Marion Star get its finan- 
cial start 


editor in his early struggles. His foes 
not only rolled stumbling blocks in his 
road to professional success, to social 
development, to political advancement, 
but they also poisoned the mind of his 
father-in-law (a man of wide influ- 


ence in the community) to such an ex- 
tent that for fifteen years after their 
marriage the father never entered his 
only daughter’s home or spoke to her 
husband. And when _ reconciliation 
finally came it was Mr. Kling who 
broke the bitter silence of two decades. 
In all these years Harding never re- 
taliated; not even when Mr. Kling was 
nominated for Congress and thus be- 
came a fair object for newspaper com- 
ment. It just seems as tho early in his 
career he had run the editorial blue 
pencil thru the word hate, and adopted 
as his motto Lincoln’s “malice toward 
none.” 

Not without reason has Warren 
Harding often been likened to McKin- 
ley, whom James Boyle, his private 
secretary, stamped as “the kindest 
man I ever knew.” This disposition, 
coupled with great generosity in the 
disposal of time as well as money, 
makes him an ideal companion, not 
only in hours of ease, but in calamity 
and under the petty irritations of 
wearying journeyings. In parenthesis 
it may be remarked that both Senator 
and Mrs. Harding have visited nearly 
every corner of the United States and 
Canada; also the Bermudas, Cuba, Ja- 
maica and the Hawaiian Islands; and 
have made two tours of western 
Europe. Their home was truly a so- 
cial center, the scene of frequent in- 
formal gatherings. 

His affection for his mother (who 
returned it all) was truly wonderful. 
As long as she lived every Sunday 
morning saw him making her a call, 
bearing a gift of flowers. During a 
long critical illness when neither physi- 
cian nor surgeon held out any hope for 
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his wife’s recovery, Harding showed 
his devotion and Scotch tenacity, say- 
ing she must get well. And she did. 

For the best of reasons he is the 
most popular man in his home town. 
He has shown not only a desire to as- 
sist every worthy enterprize, whether 
industrial, social or religious, with a 
liberality which often outran his 
means; but also in all activities con- 
sideration for the welfare and happi- 
ness of others. In a vain endeavor to 
save a factory from bankruptcy and its 
numerous stockholders from consequent 
loss he subscribed $10,000 at a time 
when that sum spelled a fortune for 
him, and lost every cent with the smile 
of a true sport. 

One consistent practice has always 
marked Harding’s life, that of seeking 
and cultivating the acquaintance of all 
the worth-while people he could meet 
without intrusion, in apparent obedi- 
ence to Darwin’s principle of natural 
selection. He makes and holds friends 
for the simple reason that he values 
them as the best that life can give. In 
this respect he is endowed with the in- 
stinct, facility and fascination so 
marked in the character of Mark 
Twain. Men, women and children love 
him not for what he has done for them, 
still less for what he promises to do; 
but rather for what he is. Long before 
he attained eminence, neighbors began 
calling their boys Warren, so that now 
it is hard to count the list of his name- 
sakes. Some are grown men, imitating 
his example and doing him credit. 

Those who class the Republican can- 
didate for President as conservative, or 
even reactionary; meaning thereby 
reverent of antiquity, satisfied with the 
existing order, content to pad along the 
path beaten by other men’s feet, have 
another guess coming. He starts things. 
To illustrate, far in advance of the 
times he introduced the type-setting 
machine and the special news operator 
into his office and the game of bridge 
into his social circle. And he is decided- 
ly a man of action. Nearly twenty 
years ago Governor Nash, in confiden- 
tial talk, paid this tribute: “There seem 
to be other men in the Senate as able 
as Harding; but when I want some- 
thing accomplished I always go to him. 
Somehow he gets things done.” The 
writer has watched him in many direc- 
tors’ meetings, in political conventions, 
in assemblies of all sorts. When the 
tumult and the shouting died Harding 
was the one to offer the solution, or to 
reconcile antagonisms. He has always 
proved himself to be a leader; because 
he guides rather than drives, and pos- 
Sesses a mind patient, amiable, intent 
upon right doing, and capable of de- 
cision when the time comes to decide. 
He is progressive, not aggressive. Of 
all senators he was the last to be classed 
in the “group of wilful men.” Firm in 
fundamental convictions, such as faith 
in constitutional government, in pro- 
tection of domestic industries, and in 
the efficient power of justice, he is never 
stubborn. He is conservative only in the 
sense of being a conserver of what is 
worth saving. 

Marion, Ohio 
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An alarming condition 
among American children 


School authorities say one child in every 
three—rich and poor alike—is undernourished 





ROM no less an _ authority 
than Dr. Thomas Wood 
comes the alarming statement 
that no fewer than 5,000,000 
of America’s school children 
are suffering from malnutri- 
tion. Dr. Wm. R. P. Em- 














outer layers of the wheat grain, com- 
monly called the bran. 


We lose too many 


We get a considerable part of the pro- 
tein, the starch and the fat; but we lose 
practically all of the min- 


erson says the number un- 
dernourished is greater 
than that—one child in 
every three! 

Fathers and mothers who 
live in cities may think it’s 
a condition of the poor; but 
statistics show it equally 
prevalent among the chil- 
dren of the moderately 
well-to-do and the children 
of the rich. 


In country and city 
Parents who send _ their 
children to country schools 
may lay the blame on city 
life; but, says Louise 
Stevens Bryant, “rural 
school children on_ the 
whole show a higher per- 
centage of malnutrition 
than do city children.” 
Wherever you live, what- 








An official in Chicago’s 
public schools has said: 
“It is noticeable that the 
children of special rooms 
for backward children 
give evidence of malnu- 
trition. The backward 
child is usually a case of 
malnutrition.” 


Is your child 


Run down 

Frail 

Delicate 
Under-developed 
Pale 


Always tired 
Easily upset 
Irritable 

Backward in school 
Not himself 


? 


These are signs of mal- 
nutrition! The chances 
are your child needs 
more of the sixteen-vital- 
elements food. 


eral elements which our 
bodies indisputably need— 
the iron, for instance, which 
makes red blood to carry 
the oxygen upon which all 
of the energy-yielding proc- 
esses of nutrition depend— 
the calcium and phosphorus 
which build the bones and 
the teeth. 

Only in the whole wheat 
grain can all the needed 
elements be secured. 


How Nature tempts us 


Nature tempts us to take 
these elements of energy 
and health—tempts_ with 
delightful tastes and flavors. 

As in Pettijohn’s a whole 
wheat breakfast food, rich 
and gratifying to the palate. 

Its steaming fragrance 
awakens sluggish appetites 








ever your circumstances, 








the chances are about one 
in three that your child is among these 
millions handicapped. 

Lack of sufficient food is not neces- 
sarily the cause of this condition. Most 
often it comes from lack of food of the 
right kind, from an insufficient supply of 
certain food elements. ' 


The 16 vital elements 


Sixteen natural food elements are needed 
to keep the normal human being strong 
and well and filled with that abundant 
vitality which provides for growth and 
the warding off of disease. 

In the wheat grain Nature provides 
these sixteen vital elements in more 
nearly the proper proportion than in any 
other food, save possibly milk. 

But many of the most important of 
these are lost in modern methods of wheat 
preparation, through removal of the six 


in old and young alike. 

For its nut-like sweetness 
children love it; for its abundant nour- 
ishment grown-ups prefer it. 

With cream and a bit of sugar, if you 
wish, it makes a vital energy ration of 
luscious flavor. 

If you have a child who shows any of 
the signs of malnutrition (see panel)— 
try Pettijohn’s. «] 

If you yourself have been feeling be- 
low your normal in vigor and vim—try 
Pettijohn’s. Perhaps with you it’s simply a 
matter of relieving congestion of the intes- 
tinal tract. Pettijohn’s with its natural 
bran laxative will soon set you right. 

Your grocer has Pettijohn’s—or will 
gladly get it for you. Make tomorrow’s 
a of this sixteen-vital-elements 


Made by the Quaker Oats Co. 1625 H 
we Exchange Building, Chicago, 

















Reopens Wednesday, October 6th 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
lasses limited to twelve pupils. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 


Unusual advantages in French are offered 
in every class. 
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SALESMEN—City or Traveling 2xscrs. 


Send for list of lines and full particulars. Prepare in 
spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. Employment services rendered members. National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. Dept. 160-K, Chicago, Ill. 
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eg COMMERCE 
Two year course in Business Administration 
for students who have had two ag ~ 
college work—four year course for Hig 


dvanced work for college 
All work leads to degree. 
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ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View 
Hotel 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


One of the largest and best conducted 
hotels in the Adirondack region; hotel 
grounds extend over 400 acres; overlooking 
two beautiful lakes; with a range of moun- 
tain peaks in every direction; refined home 
comforts and surroundings; elevator; rooms 
with bath. 


Cuisine of Superlative Goodness 


All Outdoor Diversions for 
Young and Old 


The ideal place for rest or the strenuous 
life. Everything to your liking with crea- 
ture comforts to make your holiday benefi- 
cial and delightful. 


For particulars address 


M. B. Marshall, Manager, Lake Placid, N. Y. 





BON-OPTO. 


SHARPENS VISION 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids, It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 
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Let’s Give "Em All a Fair Start 


(Continued from page 203) 


necessity of protecting children, not 
grudgingly or cheaply, but as an im- 
perative national requirement. 

What of Central Europe? It is grate- 
ful, touchingly grateful to the United 
States for the food and help which have 
kept uncounted numbers of children 
alive and which have aided in tiding 
over a terrible emergency not yet end- 
ed. Every country of Central Europe 
has child welfare problems of the 
greatest urgency and of such extent 
that they include practically all the 
children of each country. The United 
States has children carelessly fed, both 
rich and poor, but it has no hungry 
children, as Europe knows the word. 

Feeding is still, as it has been for six 
years, the primary question over there, 
and it will be necessary to defend 
against the consequences of “hunger, 
the cruellest weapon,” for an uncertain 
period in the future. The children who 
survive early childhood clearly require 
an abundance -of nourishing food as 
they enter adolescence. Thus in Vienna, 
while the infant death rate has been 
until recently fairly stationary, the ten 
to fifteen year old children who have 
lived from one-half to one-third of their 
lives under war privation show a 
doubled death rate with a high tuber- 
culosis mortality. 

In last December and January the 
American Feeding Society examined in 
the schools 186,617 children, 96,789 
were classed as “very badly underfed,” 
63,402 “badly underfed,” 19,694 “un- 
derfed,” the remainder,. 6,732—less 
than three per cent of all—“good con- 
dition.” 

The European Children’s Fund has 
this year fed 2,600,000 children in Cen- 
tral Europe—one-half of them in Po- 
land—but it could only take the chil- 
dren who showed on examination the 
greatest need. It has given ordinarily 
one supplementary meal daily. In one 
small area two meals daily were 
yviven and the vigorous appearance of 
these children was appallingly su- 
perior to any other groups seen. 

We are all familiar with the reports 
from Belgium, from Lille, from Treves 
and from all the areas where the war 
bore hardest. They all emphasize the 
physical dwarfing, the mental retarda- 
tion from underfeeding during the 
growing years. 

As the children are seated at a feed- 
ing station, cheerful and busy with 
their very palatable food; their ap- 
pearance seems unexpectedly good, but 
a more careful observation of these 
children on the streets or in the schools 
discovers that the majority has a 
strange look of dullness as to hair and 
eyes, while the skin, also dull, too often 
shows eruptions. 

In Budapest in two schools visited, 
one quite humble class, one profession- 
al, it was not possible to observe any 
improved appearance among the chil- 
dren of the professional class, and one 
is again reminded of the reality of 
the new classification Les Nouveaus 


Pauvres—those who are too proud to 
ask charity and whose savings are ex- 
hausted. How infinitely rich and un- 
spoiled is the stream of young life in 
our country as compared with any of 
the war countries. 

Our population has not been re- 
duced by lowered birth rates, and not- 
withstanding the loss of immigration 
from abroad, we are richer by about 
5,000,000 children, all native born. 

Every country in Central Europe 
has undoubtedly lost heavily in num- 
bers by lessened births, and by deaths 
of children over nursing age. (It is 
noteworthy that owing to the nursing 
by mothers and extraordinary public 
provisions, the infant mortality rates 
were little increased by the war. In 
England it was reduced.) But the 
greatest losses persist, chief among 
them, the reduction of physical vigor, 
the dwarfing of body and retardation 
of mind, all by underfeeding; the dep- 
rivation of schools, the delinquency 
which has followed the breaking of 
family life and the social disorder. 

For example, Serbia was compelled 
to close her schools when she entered 
the Balkan war in. 1912, and eight 
years without schools have made an 
illiteracy problem which would be 
staggering if there were no other 
problems, and there are many. 

The juvenile. court in Vienna has 
many boy smugglers of food. 

In Poland it is estimated that 26,000 
teachers will be needed for the new 
schools. Polish will be their language; 
but for one hundred .and fifty years the 
schools have been taught in the lan- 
guage of the conquerors, so new 
school books must be printed. 

I have ignored the misunderstand- 
ings, the hostilities, the wars and the 
preparations for war which hinder all 
the arts of civilized progress in this 
great area. As this is written there 
seems a hope that a time is now arriv- 
ing when peace may permit a sane life 
for each country. One great problem 
these countries have in common. It is 
the one whose difficulties I have tried 
to suggest—the protection of child life. 

Nothing impresses the traveler more 
than the courage with which in all the 
tumult of this time certain great-mind- 
ed men and women in every country 
keep aglow the ideals of just social 
democracy. Beyond all words of ad- 
miration are the courage and wisdom 
with which men and women carry on 
almost impossible tasks of keeping 
children fed and clothed and sheltered 
and in schools and at the same time 
constructing systems of free universal 
education and health protection. They 
are competent for any possible under- 
taking. Given peace and _ returning 
wealth, and out of their experience will 
come results of the highest importance 
in developing standards of child life 
worthy of democratic peoples. We have 
helped them. They may soon teach us. 
They are leveling up. Shall we do less? 

Washington, D. C. 
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Gunpowder for Peace 
(Continued from page 205) 


tional supremacy. They are needed in 
building railways, blasting tunnels, dig- 
ging roadbeds, operating mines, clear- 
ing farms, running subways, planting 
orchards, excavating ditches, reclaim- 
ing swamps, doing many other kinds of 
agrieultural and engineering work. In 
six months the du Pont Company lately 
received inquiries from 30,000 farmers 
about the use of dynamite. The com- 
pany plant, occupying 400 separate 
buildings on 1640 acres of land, pro- 
duces 50,000,000 pounds of dynamite a 
year. 

The ramifications of industrial chem- 
istry are almost unbelievable. Hard- 
ware stores, leather stores, drug stores, 
stationery stores, carry hundreds of 
articles for everyday use made in a 
chemical factory. 

The world shortage of leather stimu- 
lated the du Ponts to engage in the 
manufacture of leather substitutes, of 
which Fabrikoid is the most popular. 
Millions of yards a year go into furni- 
ture, baggage, books, automobiles, house 
equipment, clothing, wall coverings, 
traveling goods, and scores of other 
daily necessities and comforts of ‘life. 

A real human being hates anything 
artificial. The very word “substitute” 
is odious to him, and equally the store 
clerk who tries to sell him such a thing. 
But when, for example, a substance is 
produced that more than rivals ordi- 
nary leather in appearance, cost, vari- 
ety and durability, the fabric should 
not be termed a “substitute.” Rather, 
it is an equivalent. A man can use it 
and not feel cheap—as he does feel, or 
should, when he buys a substitute. 

Our space is nearly gone. A descrip- 
tion of the organization and operation 
of the du Pont establishment would 
take another article, as long as this. 
We cite merely a few of the notable 
features that are most striking. 

The company’s directors are men who 
do things for and in the company—not 
the proverbial high-hat dignitaries paid 
for a bland smile and the loan of a 
proud name. Of the twenty-eight di- 
rectors, twenty-five are vice-presidents 
of the parent company or subsidiary 
companies, and each is the head of his 
own. The directors’ meetings are as 
practical, purposeful and resultful as a 
shop talk of real executives. No banal- 
ity, no false dignity, here. A vice-presi- 
dent should not be a cipher, as usual, 
but a fractional president, as in the du 
Pont Company. When the United States 
Government decides to make the na- 
tional vice-presidency a job instead of 
a joke—if that time ever comes—the 
layout of the job might well be formed 
by the vice-president of an organiza- 
tion like this. 

One of the great national problems 
has been to surpass “German efficiency” 
and be able to guarantee that chemi- 
cals, dyes in particular, can be just as 
good, even better, if “made in Amer- 
ica.” Not until the du Ponts perfected 
Standardization of dye colors was it 
possible to match a tint or shade of any 
but German dyes. When you wanted a 
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In this thoughtful work, a seasoned observer of social phenomena analyzes the 

recent shift of social control into the unaccustomed hands of Labor, and answers 

the questions, “What will Labor make of this power? And what will the rest of 

us do meanwhile?” The rich concrete experience of thirty years is cited to sup- 

port his contention, ‘(Democracy can and must be its own critic and educator.” 
Price $2.75. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, N. Y. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1936 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1920, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York at the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Due March 1, 1933 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1920, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York at the Bankers 
rust Company, a Wall Street. 
. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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certain blue, for example, you could not 
order by a catalog number with any 
likelihood of getting the hue desired— 
unless the maker of the dye was a Ger- 
man. The du Ponts now have such con- 
trol of the pigment processes that the 
outcome is identical, for shade and 
wear, strength and delicacy, evenness 
and beauty, with the highest class Ger- 
man products. A staff of 100 expert 
chemists to watch the daily control of 
dye blending, a store of $9,000,000 
worth of chemicals on hand for instant 
use, and a miniature paper machine, 
woolen mill, other apparatus for test- 
ing colors during manufacture on a 
hundred kinds of fabrics for which the 
dyes are made; these examples of mod- 
ern method show something of the care 
| taken to keep the colors “fast” in our 
clothing and house furnishings. 


| XHE salesmen of the company are as 

efficient, as reliable, as the chemists. 
More than 500 salesmen, actual or po- 
tential, are now taking regular instruc- 
tion in the particular branch of their 
specialty—paints, explosives, chemicals, 
Pyralin or Fabrikoid; each course hav- 
ing started with a lecture and pamphlet 
on the history of the company, and ex- 
tending over subjects like traffic, 
storage and delivery, advertising, sales, 
policies, orders, complaints, competi- 
tion, associated- companies. The student 
salesman, after passing both written 
and oral examinations under a depart- 
ment head, goes through a system of 
NS pe call tests; he calls on a member 
Seecdl ct the sales department, who assumes 
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One or two more boys between the ages of ten and 
twelve will be taken into home of Episcopal clergyman in 
one of the most beautiful and healthful towns in New 


England. Personal care—outdoor life—ponies. Not mere 
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Do Twice the Work 
With 
Half the Effort 


At this moment there are 
things on your desk which 
should be done immediately. 
You’re going to do them all— 
when you can find time—but | 
you never will until you learn 
the secret of getting things 
done with little effort. 

If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called “A Four 
Minute Lesson on Personal 
Efficiency.” 
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the role of a prospective customer, 
listens to the argument of the student, 
watches the method of presentation, 
regards the student’s personal appear- 
ance, notes the general impression he 
creates, and marks him accordingly. 
The student visits the company plants 
to learn all about the materials, meth- 
ods, manufacturing processes. The final 
grade of the student is the average per- 
centage from all these tests. 

The popularity of the salesman’s 
course brought requests from gradu- 
ates for new educational material pre- 
pared from time to time, and aroused 
so much interest in other departments 
that non-resident workers asked for in- 
struction. The correspondence plan was 
therefore adopted, with headquarters 
and supervisors at Wilmington, so that 
employees anywhere in the world could 
have personal training and personal 
touch with the hecd officials of the cor- 
poration. This type of mail course fea- 
ture, self-originated and self-contained, 
is not offered as preparation for ad- 
vancement by any other business house 
in the world, so far as known. 

The company takes delight in render- 
ing unusual services to the public as 
well as to employees. For example, there 
was no good hotel in the city of Wil- 
mington, and no comfortable theater, 
when the du Ponis began the erection 
of their home office building. So they 
just incorporated a first-class hotel and 
theater in the office building. The own- 
ership of the hotel by the corporation 
grants the possibility of extending a 
royal welcome to the distinguished 
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guests coming from all parts of the 
world on business or pleasure. 

And the departing worker is treated 
as cordially as the approaching visitor. 
When the sudden close of the war put 
thousands of munitions workers out of 
a job, the company called in the na- 
tion’s great employcrs to redistribute 
labor in the quickest, easiest and best 
manner possible. Hundreds of du Pont 
workers, finding new positions else- 
where, could not afford the expenses of 
moving their family and creating a new 
home on short notice. The company 
solved the problems by advancing the 
money. Where the cmployee had rented 
a house near the plant or bought new 
furniture, the company took the house 
and furniture off his hands. Old em- 
ployees naturally kcep their friendship 
for the du Ponts. It is recorded that an 
ex-employee in a far city, hearing a 
stranger malign the du Pont organiza- 
tion tho densely ignorant of its charac- 
ter, was with difficulty restrained from 
doing the critic bodily harm! A man 
who wants to fight for his employer— 
not against him—is a refreshing sight 
in these days of loafers, agitators and 
strikers. 

Forty-four per cent. of the stockhold- 
ers are employces. The men’s livcs are 
protected by a group insurance plan. 
Good work is rewarded by a system of 
“merit pay,” depending on -length of 
period of employment, irrespective of 
other increases gained meanwhile. A 
community store, established by the 
company to supply the needs of the 
men and their families, grew out of 
conferences between officials and work- 
ers on improvement of living conditions; 
the store offers different grades of 
standard quality goods at prices lower 
than available anywhere else. 

A man with a grievance always gets 
a hearing and a guarantee of fair play. 
The Employees’ Conference Plan was 
instituted to provide consideration and 
discussion of all matters affecting rela- 
tions of employer and employee, with 
the viewpoint of the latter in the fore- 
ground. The natural desire, and occa- 
sional request, of the men for more pay 
is met by a full presentation of the 
facts on both sides, analysis of current 
living costs, comparison of increase of 
costs and of wages, study of conditions 
at other plants and in the surrounding 
country, final conclusions based on ele- 
ments of abstract justice, of sound 
business policy, and of the joint inter- 
ests of employer and employee. Deci- 
sions thus rendered have always been 
approved by the men. It is even record- 
ed that they have denied their own re- 
quest for higher pay, when they found 
the request wasn’t fair! 

Here is suggested the solution of all 
labor troubles. If every employer and 
every employee were absolutely honest 
and thoroly informed, there would be 
no labor troubles. Mutual interests are 
always identical. Mutual benefits are 
always ideal. The world is waiting for 
the industrial evangelist who can prove, 
instead of merely preaching, that a 
man should earn what he gets, and get 
only what he earns. 


Wilmington, Delaware 








